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If 2oth-century science can be said to have a single icon, it is 

the Atom. As depicted in the popular mind, the symbol of the 

Atom is stark: a black dot encircled by the hairline orbits of - 

several smaller dots. The Atom whirls alone, the epitome of 

singleness. It is the metaphor for individuality, At its center is 

the animus, the It, the life force, holding all to their appropriate 
whirling station. The Atom stands for power and knowledge and 
certainty. It conveys the naked power of simplicity. 

But the iconic reign of the Atom is now passing. The symbol 
of science for the next century is the dynamic Net. 

The icon of the Net, in contradistinction to the Atom, has no 
center. It is a bunch of dots connected to other dots, a cobweb of 
arrows pouring into one another, squirming together like а nest 
of snakes, the restless image fading at indeterminate edges. 
The Net is the archetype displayed to represent all circuits, all 
intelligence, all interdependence, all things economic and social 
and ecological, all communications, all democracy, all groups, all 
large systems. This icon is slippery, ensnaring the unwary in its 
paradox of no beginning, no end, no center. 

The Net conveys the logic of both the computer and nature. 
In nature, the Net finds form in, for example, the beehive. The 

. hive is irredeemably social, unabashedly of many minds, but it 
decides as a whole when to swarm and where to move. A hive 
possesses an intelligence that none of its parts does. A single 
honeybee brain operates with a memory of six days; the hive 
as a whole operates with a memory of three months, twice as 
long as the average bee lives. Although many philosophers in 
the past have suspected that one could abstract the laws of 

life and apply them to machines, it wasn't until computers and 
human-made systems became as complex as living things - as 
intricately composed as a beehive - that it was possible to prove 
this. Just as a beehive functions as if it were a single sentient 
organism, so does an electronic hive, made up of millions of 
buzzing, dim-witted personal computers, behave like a single һ 
organism. Out of networked parts - whether of insects, neurons 
or chips - come learning, evolution and life. Out of a planet-wide 
swarm of silicon calculators comes an emergent self-governing 
intelligence: the Net. 


| live on computer networks. The network of networks - the 
Net - links several million personal computers around the world. 
No one knows exactly how many millions are connected, or even 
how many intermediate nodes there are. Like the beehive, the 
Net is controlled by no one; no one is in charge. The Net is, as its 
users are proud to boast, the largest functioning anarchy in the 
world. Every day hundreds of millions of messages are passed 
between its members without the benefit of a central authority. 
In addition to a vast flow of individual letters, there exists 
between its wires that disembodied cyberspace where messages 
interact, a shared space of written public conversations. Every 
day authors all over the world add millions of words to an 
uncountable number of overlapping conversations. 





JAMES PORTO 
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Now invention is again overthrowing the dominant media. A new distribution-and-display 
technology is nudging the book aside and catapulting images, and especially moving images, 
to the center of the culture. We are becoming people of the screen. The fluid and fleeting 
symbols on a screen pull us away from the classical notions of monumental authors and 


authority. On the screen, the subjective again trumps the objective. The past is a rush of 
data streams cut and rearranged into a new mashup, while truth is something you assemble 
yourself on your own screen as you jump from link to link. We are now in the middle of a 
second Gutenberg shift — from book fluency to screen fluency, from literacy to visuality. 


Kevin Kelly 


Excerpted from “Becoming Screen Literate,” 
New York Times magazine, November 21, 2008. 
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Japan's 
Private 
Worlds 


BY ROLAND KELTS 


MAREEN FISCHINGER 


“ate last year when Japan’s master 
animation artist Hayao Miyazaki | 

[s (Spirited Away, Totoro) addressed a 
ER | —— / room of mostly Western journal- 
ists in Tokyo, many of us were expecting him 
to talk about his latest fantastical feature film, 
Ропуо, which was just about to open world- 
wide. Instead, the 68-year-old director spent 
15 minutes issuing a stern warning about the 
dangers and delusions of living through vir- 
tual media. “All of our young people today 
derive their pleasure, entertainment, com- 
munication and information from virtual 
worlds,” he declared. “And all of those worlds 
have one thing in common: They’re making 
young Japanese weak.” 

Miyazaki ticked off the usual suspects — 
cell phones, emails, video games, television 
一 and he also included two more categories: 
manga and anime. “These things take away 
[young peoples’] inherent natural strengths,” 
he continued, “and so they lose their ability 
to cope with the real world. They lose their 
imaginations.” 

Japan has long been recognized as a global 
leader in the development of virtual realms. 
A land of limited physical space and, yes, 
very active imaginations has applied arti- 
fice to often highly sophisticated uses in or- 
der to enhance livability. Traditionally, the 
artful arrangement of a tokonoma - a raised 
alcove displaying seasonal flowers and hang- 


ing scrolls in a teahouse — created an artificial 


environment where samurai warriors could 
temporarily duck the realities of ongoing war- 
fare and engage in peaceful meditation and 
reflection. Battling enemies would allegedly 
set aside their swords and hostilities for a few 
quiet moments of matcha, Japanese green tea.) 
Similarly, rock gardens, carp pools and bonsai 
trees take elements of the natural world and 
reshape them into objects of visual and spiri- 
tual refuge: escapes from the otherwise chaot- 
ic and untamable world of the actual. 


Adding technology to the mix has expand- 
ed Japan’s virtual zones exponentially, of 
course, and its related exports have arguably 
transformed lives far beyond its shores. The 
world’s first digital answering machine came 
from Japan, allowing us to forever exist in the 
virtual state of being perpetually “at home.” 
The Sony Walkman helped us shut out our 
physical surroundings, wherever we might 
be, to indulge in the concert halls and record- 
ing studios of our minds. Virtual pets like the 
Tamagotchi gave us a portable, ever-present 
someone or something to feed, clean up after 
and keep alive through anthropomorphic love. 
As author William Gibson, one of the first 
Western writers to see the face of the 21st cen- 
tury in Japan, notes: “If you believe, as I do, 
that all cultural change is essentially technolo- 
gy-driven, you pay attention to Japan.” 

The Japanese have also proven particular- 
ly adept at cultivating private virtual worlds 
amid very crowded public realities. Author 
and translator Frederik L. Schodt, a veteran 
authority on Japanese pop culture media, has 
used the term “autistic” to define the charac- 
teristics of a comparatively inward-looking, 
narrowly focused sensibility. I often find my- 
self trekking between Japan and the US, and 
the differences in spatial perceptions and pub- 
lic behaviors have become glaringly obvious. 

For Americans accustomed to traversing 
space, reaching out across the vast distances 
to “touch someone,” as an old AT&T ad cam- 
paign once exhorted people to do, speaking out 
to a stranger in a subway car or on an elevator 
or sidewalk is practically de rigueur. Arriving 
at a US airport, for example, I am often pep- 
pered with spontaneous questions from a cab 
driver or fellow traveler about my port of de- 
parture, my work and my preferred airline. 
It’s often coupled with chitchat about the local 
weather and sometimes more intimate disclo- 
sures about the speaker’s family and person- 
al histories — all this from someone I’ve never 
met before and likely won’t meet again. 











Arriving in Japan, by contrast, involves 
only the most necessary exchanges with cus- 
toms and immigration officials and baggage 
andlers. And most of the time, the voices of 
je lagged conversationalists on the bus or 
train entering Tokyo issue from non-Japanese. 
An elevator in Japan is a womb of silent trans- 
porta subway car is equally hushed: a train's 
. muted whoosh down a tunnel is broken only 
$ by the occasional clicks, bleeps and jingles of 

222 passengers’ cell phones - their vivid screens 
a . held mere centimeters from their users’ mes- 

С merized eyes. With the exception of the oft- 
en muttered “sumimasen,” or “excuse me,” as 

|. passengers jostle for space, no one says a word. 

The sum effect of being surrounded in close 
juarters by people whose thoughts and atten- 
tions аге deliberately displaced through will- 
ıl distraction or digital media, is that privacy 
not simply sustained, it's thrust upon you. 
ven the stray pair of eyes that might fix upon 
momentarily will soon flicker away out of 
iteness or sheer discomfort. Directness — let 
lone contact of any kind - is to be avoided. 
. Miyazaki's comments about this very is- 
| sue resonated against a backdrop of: unsettling 
news. Cases of hikikomori, or socially with- 

_ drawn youths, who seclude themselves in 
their rooms and rely exclusively upon digital 
communications in order to avoid any kind of 
lic interaction, were reportedly on the rise. 

he same with so-called “parasite singles” 
| (young women who refuse to get married, 
get pregnant or move out of their parents’ 
homes); hakken and arubaito workers and in- 
rnet homeless (part-time, contract laborers | 
rho often seek employment during overnight 
| stays in internet cafes); internet suicide pacts 
- (online suicidal meet & greets); and the re- 
Н cently branded soshoku-danshi (grass-eating/ 
| herbivore men) young males who reject the 
very tenets of masculinity — from eating meat 
tothe fleshly pursuit the opposite sex, from 
| following career paths to buying in to brand- 
„ name consumerism. 






































Just six months prior to Miyazaki's appear- 
ance, Japan suffered one of its worst killing 
sprees on record when 25-year-old Tomohiro 
Kato plowed a rental truck into masses of pe- 
destrians, then began to indiscriminately stab 
passersby, slashing 17 and killing seven, Even 
more chilling was the way Kato conducted his 
attacks. He committed his crime at midday 
on a Sunday, primetime for Japan's shopping 
masses, in the heart of Akihabara, Tokyo's lo- 
cus of digital media marketing (electronics, 
cell phones, video and computer games) and 
virtual realities (anime, manga and porn). 
And he posted a running commentary in the 
hours and minutes leading up to the murders 
оп an internet Bulletin Board System (BBS) | 
from his mobile phone. 

Subsequent police report revealed that Kato 
had made some 3,000-plus internet postings in 
a span of 30 days, many of which complain of 
loneliness, unattractiveness and social failure, | 
“Tm tired of life,” Kato told the cops у ym 
ofan explanatio 8 

Scholars, sociologists e SO Т 
East and West have identified a generation- 
wide malaise in Japan following its late 20th- 
century economic juggernaut, University 
of California Berkeley professor Michael 
Zielenziger argues in his book Shutting Out the 
Sun that post-bubble Japan has created its own 
“lost generation” of the young and aimless. 
The grafting of capitalism onto Japan’s unique 
“social architecture,” writes Zielenziger, 
has resulted in a Japan with “nothing to be- 
lieve in,” a spiritual crisis whose only balm is 
sought in cycles of materialism that neben 
satisfy nor heal. 

What the pathologies affecting Japanese all 
have in common is a rejection of active en- 
gagement, a refusal to participate in the actual 
world beyond the confines of specifically tai- 
lored, intimately controllable private ѕрас- 
es — a bedroom, a booth in an internet café, 
an online chat room or a bulletin board site. 





It's something Гуе taken to calling Japan's 
“Bartleby rebellion,” after Herman Melville’s 
eponymous 19th-century law staffer in his 
novel Bartleby the Scrivener, whose refusal 

to accede to societal expectations eventual- 

ly results in his rejection of sustenance itself. 
He starves himself to death in his prison cell. 
Bartleby’s irreverent mantra? “Pd prefer not 
to.” Tell that to the cops. 

But Bartleby didn’t have a wired virtu- 
al world at his disposal — no multifunctional 
cell phone, Wi-Fi laptop or any of the other 
conduits of an enticing, seductive and infi- 
nitely elaborate digital reality — nowhere to 

_ air his darkest insecurities and perceptions. 

_ One can only imagine the beleaguered legal 
scribe in contemporary Tokyo posting thou- 
sands of complaints about the inanity of his 
boss’s requests, the stupidity of his colleagues 
and the increasing loneliness of his isolated 
outpost. The question is: would anyone listen 
or, better yet, reply? ) 

Consumer and cultural critic Mariko 
Fujiwara believes that one of the most dan- 
gerous deceptions of virtual life, especially 
for lonely and isolated individuals like Kato, 
is that it creates a false sense of belonging. 
Internet communities, she says, are funda- 
mentally different from communities in the 
real world, largely because they are so fleeting 
and fundamentally insubstantial. 

“When we talk about communities, there 
should be a certain amount of commitment,” 
Fujiwara says, distinguishing between partici- 
pants in online forums and offline groups of 
like-minded individuals. “When we talk about 
quote-unquote communities on the internet, 
some people are very committed, while others 
are simply casual visitors to the site. They say 
whatever they feel like saying at the moment 
in five words ... and then go on surfing the 
web for a few hours, never paying attention to 
what other members of the online community 


might go through in the next five hours.” 


Kato’s thousands of postings made him feel 
like he was connected to others, she adds, “but 
he didn’t really have any connections to the 
real communities around him, like his co- 
workers or neighbors, or even his divorced 
parents. Only on the internet was he some- 
body who could talk and hope that other peo- 
ple would respond. But his virtual community 
didn't exist in a way that could really support 
him — especially at the moment he so desper- 
ately needed support.” 

Japan’s virtual communities are vast and 
very active. While Japan ranks third behind 
the US and China in overall internet usage, it 
is home to what is often cited as the world’s 
largest public internet forum, the now fa- 
mous 2-channel, a Japanese language-domi- 
nant social networking site (SNS) called Mixi 
and a Japanese language-only, YouTube- 
styled video sharing site called Nico Nico 
Douga — plus a host of other forums, BBSs 
and chat rooms devoted to nearly every topic 
imaginable. Japanese internet users have ac- 
cess to the fastest consumer broadband con- 
nections in the world at 160 megabytes per 
second, meaning they can post, watch and 
download high-quality media and multitask 
with comparable ease. 

But the one thing most Japanese won’t do 
in their virtual lives is reveal anything about 
their real lives — or even tell you who they are. 

An AP report published last year stated that 
“the vast majority of Mixi’s roughly 15 mil- 
lion users don’t reveal anything about them- 
selves,” using fake names, ages and addresses 
to maintain privacy, but also anonymity, a 
crucial factor in a culture where standing 
out and drawing attention to oneself is still 
frowned on. The same article revealed that 
less than half of the Japanese customers of the 
dating site Match.com were willing to post 
their own photographs, a practice gleefully 
undertaken by the site’s American users. And 
on YouTube Japanese users are far more likely 
to submit videos of their pets than themselves. 


When Google released the mapping applica- 
tion Street View in Japan, which has close-up 
photographs of specific addresses and locales, 
many Japanese cried foul, citing an invasion of 
privacy in photos featuring actual people, resi- 
dences and license plates. The issue eventually 
wound up in the courts, and Google made sev- 
eral concessions to protect Japanese citizens. 

The clichéd Japanese saying, deru kugi-wa 
utareru (the nail that sticks out gets ham- 
mered down) remains as relevant to the vir- 
tual world as it does to the real one. But in 
a group-oriented culture where conformity 
and consensus maintain the prized sense of 
wa — social harmony - in the daily life of the 
actual world, the anonymity of the virtu- 
al space can open numerous Pandora’s box- 
es. Anonymous contributors to 2-channel, for 
example, often unleash virulent diatribes be- 
traying archly nationalistic sentiments, bigot- 
ry and slander, issued from behind the shield 
of a fake moniker - an identity chosen for the 
needs of the moment. 

Obviously, this is hardly exclusive to Japan. 
The banal swill of anonymous postings ooz- 
ing down the commentary sections of politi- 
cally or celebrity oriented blogs and news sites 
worldwide is often crude and obscene enough 
to make one give up on civilization entire- 
ly. The displacement of the self and all of its 
earthly responsibilities affords us numerous 
Opportunities to engage in careless, lazy or just 
bad behavior in the virtual realm, even as it 
may feel liberating, at least at first. But what 
if, as Miyazaki suggests, the very real self issu- 
ing such pronouncements via its virtual coun- 
terparts, its simulated selves, is not so strongly 
developed to begin with. 

Japanese-American blogger and journal- 
ist Lisa Katayama, author of Urawaza, a book 
about Japanese household solutions to ev- 
eryday problems, published a recent article 
in the New York Times about so-called 2-D 
love — a subculture of Japanese men who seek 


romantic relationships with illustrations of 
their ideal partners, sometimes in the form 

of manga or anime characters, doll-like fig- 
urines or, in the case of the main subject in 
Katayama’s story, a life-sized portable pillow 
featuring a drawing of the object of his affec- 
tion. “In an ideal moe relationship,” Katayama 
writes, citing the slang term for the fetishiza- 
tion of hyper-cute, two-dimensional female 
characters, “a man frees himself from the ex- 
pectations of an ordinary human relationship 
and expresses his passion for a chosen charac- 
ter without fear of being judged or rejected” (em- 
phasis added). 

This last phrase brings us back to 
Fujiwara’s use of the word “commitment” 
when comparing real-world relationships to 
their virtual versions. Committing oneself to 
a task, to a relationship, to a goal of any type 
naturally involves risk. But the manifold se- 
ductions of virtual realities - anyone can join, 
anyone can post and you can be anyone, any- 
where, at any time — reduce our sense of risk, 
promising to banish our insecurities, imper- 
fections and uncertainties, if not finally being 
able to eradicate them entirely. 

Fujiwara uses a baseball analogy to de- 
scribe the collapse of Japan’s actual commu- 
nities in the face of global competition and 
expanding technologies. Japan was compet- 
ing in the minor leagues during its devel- 
oping years post World War II, she argues, 
when its future continued to improve by 
dint of diligence, sacrifice and pragmatism. 
“Ganbaru, motto ganbaru” (“work hard, work 
very hard”) parents would tell their children 
and bosses would tell their employees. For a 
while, it worked: “Japan became a champion 
in minor league baseball.” 

The nation’s social institutions, includ- 
ing families, worked well enough to propel 
Japan onto the world stage, or into the ma- 
jor leagues, as Fujiwara puts it. But once it got 
there, the communities failed to evolve. 


“Work hard’ is just advice,” she says. “It’s 
not a real strategy for a complex future. We 
now have well-trained unemployed and un- 
der-employed young people, and the gap be- 
tween their expectations and their realities is 
huge. And as a result of affluence, the largest 
type of household in Japan is a single-person 
household. These are older people living alone 
after their spouses have died, but also a rising 
tide of young individuals. And they feel iso- 
lated and alienated, and they think that may- 
be out there, in the virtual world, you would 
find someone more sympathetic than you find 
around you physically.” 

Fujiwara notes a critical difference be- 
tween the communal behaviors of her gen- 
eration and that of Japan's digitally-bound 
youth. “According to our research,” she says, 
“they just want to have as many friends as 
they can. It’s very important to have lots of 
friends in your cell phone address book or on 
Mixi, but to have a very casual and noncom- 
mittal relationship is even more important. 
The experience of having a best friend, your 
best friend in life to whom you can confide 
everything seems to be long gone. They think 
that sort of deep relationship is just too much 
... It’s too heavy, too much effort to maintain 
and too scary.” 

This past summer the US had its own in- 
ternet blogging murderer, who revealed his 
angst, loneliness and criminal intentions to 
the virtual world. George Sordini, a 48-year- 
old single male, opened fire in a gym during 
a female aerobics class, killing three and in- 
juring nine before shooting himself to death. 
Expressing sentiments eerily similar to those 
posted by Japan’s Kato a year earlier, Sordini 
wrote: “The biggest problem of all is not hav- 
ing relationships or friends, but not being able 
to achieve and acquire what I desire in those 
or many other areas ... Maybe all this will 
shed insight on why some people just cannot 
make things happen in their life.” 


Granted, it’s often hard to make things 
happen in real life. Committing to a relation- 
ship or the achievement of an ambition is usu- 
ally a lot more challenging than creating a 
sudden buzz on the internet, posting a blog 
entry, tweeting 140 characters or adding new 
friends to your Facebook, Mixi or digital ad- 
dress pages. But a retreat from reality poses 
its own set of risks: newly emerging anxiet- 
ies and uncertainties that we are only now be- 
ginning to recognize and understand. Tetsuya 
Akikawa, a musician who unwittingly became 
a counselor to Japan's suicidal youth when 
he hosted a radio call-in program, distills his 
listeners’ most common complaint: “A lot of 
teenagers said to me that they couldn't feel the 
real feelings of living," he says, shaking his 
head in disbelief. “They live a shadow of a life, 
rather than life itself." 

Divorced from the very human respon- 
sibility to contact and interact directly with 
other living beings, we may feel hollowed out, 
emptied of the sense of an evolving self that 
can make existence worth its painful bouts 
of adversity and growth, A life spent lurking 
too long in the shadows of the virtual world 
might turn out to be no life at all. 


Roland Nozomu Kelts is the author of Japanamerica: How 
Japanese Pop Culture Has Invaded the US. He is a profes- 
sor at the University of Tokyo, a contributing editor for 
4 Public Space magazine and a columnist for the Daily 
Yomiuri. His forthcoming novel is called Access. 
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The entry into the realm of the virtual will 
be as gentle as one chooses to make it. 


Metaverse Manifesto 








OISHI SHIGEMICHI 
DOG DISPOSAL IN JAPAN 06.12.13 11:20 











STRAY DOGS IN JAPAN ARE BROUGHT TO HOSHENKOS, WHERE THEY ARE KEPT FOR A FEW DAYS AND 
THEN GASSED. AN ESTIMATED 500,000 CATS AND DOGS ARE EXTERMINATED IN JAPAN EVERY YEAR. 


To be truly radical is to make hope possible 
rather than despair convincing. 


— Raymond Williams 











OSCAR MAYER SLAUGHTERHOUSE IN PERRY, IOWA. 
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CHAOS IN THE STREETS OF PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI пет REBEL ASSAULT. 
| A mi-e FOOD SHORTAGES RESULTED IN MASS LOOTING. 
(PHOTO BY SHAUL SCHWARZ/GETTY IMAGES) 











GOOGLE’S REVOLUTIONARY METHOD 
OF SELLING ONLINE ADVERTISING s on: or 


the most successful business ideas in history. A program called AdWords analyzes every 
Google search to instantly determine which advertisers get one of up to eleven “spon- 
sored links” on the results page. As a list ofads appears, each somehow related to the 
topic you just searched, the effect is almost Orwellian. But advertisers are paying big 
money to know what you're thinking, and AdWords has become an integral part of the 
world's central communication system 


ALEXANDER PUTNEY 
HUMANRESONANCE.ORG 


The idea of fighting back against Google’s ad machine - of jamming it to reclaim privacy 
and autonomy of thought - strikes some as nonsensical and perhaps illegal. But for men- 
tal environmentalists it’s a battle against an information virus that is attacking the cen- 
ter of our system. Those opposed to Google’s methods believe that information should be 
commercial-free. They feel betrayed by the company’s commercialization of knowledge, a 
practice that began in earnest when Google introduced ads on results pages back in 2000 
and peaked with Google's purchase of DoubleClick, which gives the company control over 
ad space on the majority of internet sites. Critics also point to the philosophical conse- 
quences of Google's success because it results in the commodification and flattening of 
culture, 


So Adbusters contributing editor Micah White asked some of the most respected digital 
luminaries in the field what they thought. 





Howard Rheingold is 
the author of The Virtual 
Community, Tools for 
Thought and Smart Mobs, 
serves as a research 
fellow at the Institute of 
the Future and teaches 
at the University of 
California, Berkeley and 
Stanford University. 


Alessandro Ludovico 
is a media critic and 
the editor in chief of 
Neural magazine. He 
organized the Liberation 
Technologies conference 
in Italy and conducts the 
weekly radio show Neural 
Stations. 











immy Wales is the 


cofounder of Wikipedia. 


Ricardo Dominguez 

is a cofounder of the 
Electronic Disturbance 
Theater and the senior 
editor of the Thing. 

He is a member of the 
hybrid performance 
group Fakeshop and has 
collaborated on a number 
of international net-art 
projects. 





is 
asoftware freedom 
activist, hackerand 
software developer. He 
pioneered the concept 
of copyleft and is the 
main author of several 
copyleft licenses. He 

is the cofounder of the 
League for Programming 
Freedom. 


Bernhard is a 
founding member of 
the legendary etoy. 
CORPORATION and of 
UBERMORGEN.COM. 


'aolo Cirio is a tactile 
media artist who works 
in the fields of net-art, 
street-art, video-art, 
public-art, marketing-art 
and software-art. 





Oxbl in is the 
Foreign Minister of the 
hacker group Cult of 
the Dead Cow and the 
founder and executive 
director of Hacktivismo. 
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Question 1 


What do you think of Google’s advertising model? 
Does the way it incorporates advertising into human 
communications and collaboration creep you out? 








Ruffin 
I'm not crazy about Google's advertising model, 





|. For me personally, a more interesting question to try to answer 
would be: How do you subsidize a communications model when 
nobody wants to pay for content? 


Rheingold 
Do you know of any really good free of charge/no advertising search services? 


Hey, I like Adbusters; I am critical and sus; us of manufactured desire in 
order to sell stuff. But 
ke 


it or not, people don't pay for culture. Advertising pays for culture. 


Bernhard 

Advertising has been the central business model of practically all news media. 
If that’s something you find creepy, then the Google high-tech “directly-in- 
your-brain” advertising models must drive you crazy. But otherwise, it’s just 
the next step in a long tradition. 


Stallman 

I don't like ads, but there are worse things in software and on the internet than ads. There 

is e-commerce, for instance, which requires people to identify themselves in order to pay. It 
would not be an improvement if advertising-based funding for search engines was replaced by 
a requirement to pay for access with a credit card. 

Then there is DRM, Digital Restrictions Management, malicious features designed to restrict 
the user. See DefectiveByDesign.org for our activist campaign against DRM. My main criticism 
of Google is that several Google services lead the user to install proprietary software (i.e., 
software which is not free/libre and which the users cannot control: Google Earth and "ED 


Picassa and pem Docs). Some actually cm the use of emen software. 


Cirio 

Advertising has become a parasite on human 
communication - always positioning itself in the 
middle of human interactions, activities and, 

recently, even social relations. It's terrible to see 
idiotic banners in private communications when you 
are merely researching a topic, reading a book or 
watching a movie. A 1979 law in France codifed the 
notion of “visual pollution,” which it suggests may 

be caused by the position, dimensions, density and 
flickering of billboard advertising in public spaces. 
What about internet web space? Is the widespread 
introduction of banners into our contemporary means 
of expression not a form of pollution? Nobody can 
avoid the advertising served by Google, not only 

from its search engine but also through DoubleClick 
networks and Google-owned platforms like YouTube. 
It can't be escaped in the blogosphere, which is 

rife with the AdSense service. There is just no way 

to escape its empire. Google is reproducing the 

same old corporatism model of the analog media 
monopoly, where one company has ownership of 
several networks, channels and media. Most of Noam 
Chomsky's analyses in Manufacturing Consent, his book 
about the controlling of broadcast content and the 
forces that regulate political power, social controls, 
advertising markets and slavish publishers, are still 
valid in the internet era. Google plays one of the 
biggest roles in creating these conditions. In an even 
worse scenario, Google will digitize all human cultural 
heritage. Should we expect that it will all be sponsored? 
It already happens in Google Book Service — you can 
read a book with advertising included in the pages - it's 
horrible. People must have the right to see or not see 
advertising on the main media used for communication 
and the expansion of knowledge. Isn't it about liberty? 


>> 


Question 2 

Some argue that Google is a monolithic and culturally | 
homogenizing force while others believe it is a positive | 
cultural force. Do you think taking on Google by trying | 
to undermine, disrupt or crash its system is a productive | 
strategy for activists in the 21st century? | 





Сігіо 

as ТУ and newspapers 
were for decades. Just look at the unfair indexing of alternative, 
independent and counter information. Providing citizens with the 


means to inform themselves should be a primary goal of a well- 


Wales 

[think trying to undermine, disrupt or crash any internet service is a crime 
should be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. Such strategies are entirely 
and completely counterproductive and juvenile, especially since they will not and 
indeed cannot achieve their intended goals. 

Google is a consumer internet brand whose core business (search) has very 
low network externalities. Unlike the operating system, in which it used to be 
very important that I use the same one that my friends and coworkers are using, 
anyone who doesn’t like Google can simply switch to another provider. I do so 
quite often myself — testing new engines, looking to see what the up-and-coming 
technologies are. 

I would say to any brilliant young programmer who doesn’t like Google for 
whatever reason, that there's a much better strategy than a futile “hactivist” 
approach: build something better. It takes more courage to build than to destroy, 
so be brave and do it! 


Ludovico 

Creating antibodies to Google’s machine would be useful, but it’s only a part of the 
game. The biggest challenge is to deconstruct their “involvement strategy,” which is 
endlessly gathering billions of users in order to mine the automatisms of the above- 
mentioned “machine.” Effectively exposing how a well-designed piece of software 
can impel you to give up your whole online identity (with all the tragic consequences) 
in the very same moment you click on the last button of the “registration” process ... 
is something that still has to be socially and theoretically explored. 


Question 3 


Can you imagine a way of hacking, jamming or crashing 


Google that could be accomplished by internet citizens? 


How would you do it? Does Google have an Achilles heel? 








Cirio 

Апу actions against Google will only be symbolic. The goal ofthose attempts could 
really only be to raise awareness of the extent of its monopoly. I think we should be 
constructing alternatives. The Achilles heel could only be the introduction of a smart 
and open algorithm for indexing and for searching information over the internet. 
Google will probably remain the leader in advertising and other services, but if a better 
search engine arrives, the natural evolution of internet platforms will erode Google’s 
power. Meanwhile, fighting to transform Google into a public service is a worthy and 
potentially beneficial project. 


Bernhard 

We did the Google Will Eat Itself project in 2004, analyzing the power 
structure and the profit motive behind this specific corporation. We soon 
found out - against public opinion, which was still in favor of Google and 
its services then — that behind the sheepish look of Google one can find an 
aggressive wolf with ugly intestines MAA. 
We used all the acquired information to create an auto-cannibalistic loop: 
we made money by putting Google Ads on a series of 50 hidden websites and 
invested the earned money into Google shares (via a Swiss bank account). 
Thus, Google Will Eat Itself (GWEI, www.gwei.org ) - the company hands 
out the money that is then used to buy up the firm - in the end we own it. 
But the project is just a conceptual art piece ... it would take us about 200 
million years to fully own Google. 

Now believe that Google can only be brought down by a large number] 
MEETS (like the GWEI software robots). So imagine it 
were not just the one GWEI project but millions of such robot-armies - the 
Google advertisement system would be down on its knees within days or 
weeks ... destroyed. Basically it could already be dead because in AdSense 
between зо and 50 percent of the clicks are “fraudulent” anyway (Russian 
cybergangs using robot-networks or unemployed human robots to click). 

. For as long as 
this is not public (and advertisers”) knowledge, nobody will care or change 
the system. Google even profits from the fraudulent clicks because for them 
it makes no difference: they just cash in on every transaction made. 
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Ludovico 

Crashing Google is simply not possible because of their level of innovation in every 
sector of their management - including their data centers and their industrial- 
level backup system. Nevertheless the greatest enemy of such a giant is not 
another giant. It’s the parasite. And Google Will Eat Itself is an exemplary parasite 
(accomplishing fraudulent clicks through mutual social agreements between online 
entities) and can be easily cloned ad infinitum. 





Dominguez 

Well, we do have a number of early gestures using the Google indexing 
qualities of its search engines: Google Bombs and the more recent 
e-actions by UBERMORGEN.COM’s Google Will Eat Itself, which created 
away to make money for Google To the People Public Company (GTTP). 
“We buy Google via their own advertisements! Google eats itself - but 
in the end ‘we’ own it! By establishing this auto-cannibalistic model we 
deconstruct the new global advertisement mechanisms by rendering 
them into a surreal click-based economic model. After this process we 
hand over the common ownership of ‘our’ Google shares to GTTP, and 
GTTP distributes them back to the users (clickers)/public.” 


This post-ironic tactical gesture certainly addresses some of the issues 
that may come into play in the future. Direct electronic action akin to 
electronic civil disobedience or hacktivism is a possible type of protest 
gesture and how it works depends on the desired outcome, like flooding 
Google with the unbearable weight of digital citizens seeking an answer 
to Google's own motto, “Don’t Be Evil,” in multiple languages at the 
same time. The current new media campaign models have all websites 
that have joined the anti-Google e-action stick “Don’t Be Evil” on their 
website pointing to other search engines, or they have their website's 
URLs all go to another search engine for the day: a Google Click Off Day. 
Again the issue would not be about shutting it down, but disturbing its 
expanding empire and re-routing every user toward some other model of 
knowledge sharing. If I were a cracktivist (I would not recommend being 
one), I would seek to access the core search algorithm and distribute 

it to all open-code communities and have everyone with the time and 


energy create their own idual search engines ... for all I know this is 
already being done. IAN 
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A SPECTER IS HAUNTING THE MIND 
OF THE INDUSTRIALIZED WORLD 
— THE SPECTER OF THE VIRTUAL. 


METAVERSE MANIFESTO 


LONNIE DUKA 


In his seventh book, Last Child in the Woods, journalist 
Richard Louv speaks to a young boy who sums up the sen- 
timent of younger generations with one sentence: “1 like to 
play indoors better ‘cause that's where all the electrical 
outlets are.” Louv cites several studies - one shows chil- 
dren are better able to identify Japanese cartoon char- 
acters than common animals and plants; another reports 
that the radius from the home which children were able 
to roam freely was nine times greater in 1970 than today 
— as evidence of a nature deficit disorder. He argues that 
disconnecting children from the natural world, through 





overwrought parenting, urbanization and a reliance on elec- 


tronic distraction, has resulted in generations of children 
prone to obesity, depression and attention deficit disorder. 
Their intellectual, creative and even physical development 
is stymied by a sedentary existence. Far from striking out 
into nature and discovering the world and themselves, they 
are leashed to their home by cords - seemingly as umbili- 
cal as they are electrical. 


‘Sarah Nardi 
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Idon't know when they first had feeds. Like maybe fifty or a hun- 
dred years ago. Before that, they had to use their hands and their 
eyes. Computers were all outside the body. They carried them 
around outside of them, in their hands, like if you carried your lungs 
in a briefcase and opened it to breathe. 

People were really excited when they first came out with feeds. 
It was all da da da, this big educational thing, da da da, your child will 
have the advantage, encyclopedias at their fingertips, closer than their 
fingertips, etc. That's one of the great things about the feed - that 
you can be supersmart without ever working. Everyone is supers- 
mart now. You can look things up automatic, like science and his- 
tory, like if you want to know which battles of the Civil War George 
Washington fought in and shit. 

It’s more now, it’s not so much about the educational stuff but 
more regarding the fact that everything that goes on, goes оп on 
the feed. Allofthe feedcasts and the instant news, that’s on there, 
so there's all this entertainment I was missing without the feed, like 
the girls were all missing their favorite feedcast, this show called 
Oh? Wow! Thing!, which has all these kids like us who do stuff but 
get all pouty, which is what the girls go crazy for, the poutiness. save ch 

But the braggest thing about the feed, the thing that made it re- 
ally big, is that it knows everything you want and hope for, some- 
times before you even know what those things are. It can tell you 
how to get them, and help you make buying decisions that are hard. 
Everything we think and feel is taken in by the corporations, mainly 
by data ones like Feedlink and OnFeed and American Feedware, 
and they make a special profile, one that's keyed just to you, and 
then they give it to their branch companies, or other companies buy 
them, and they can get to know what it is we need, so all you have 
to do is want something and there's a chance it will be yours. 

Of course everyone is like, da da da, evil corporations, oh they’re 
so had; we all say that, and we all know they control everything, 

I mean, it’s not great, because who knows what evil shit they're 
up to. Everyone feels bad about that. But they're the only way to 
get all this stuff, and it's no good getting pissy about it, because 
they're still going to control everything whether you like it or not. 
Plus they keep like everyone in the world employed, so it's not like 
we could do without them. And it's really great to know everything 
about everything whenever we want, to have it just like, in our 
brain, just sitting there. 
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From Feed by M.T. Anderson | e с osing? 



















If you do nothing, it will automatically self-destruct 





Are you sure you want to restart the human 
experiment on planet earth? 


in 10 years. 





( Cancel ) (Restart ) 





Bee. 
Looking back, future generations will see the first years ofthe 
21st century as humanity’s great omega point - the moment 


when physical reality grew so unbearable and physical ра == 
existence so unfulfilling that we began abandoning the н 
physical world. We grew tired of the hot, suffocating air, the Мод me 


endless gridlock and the tedium of uninspired sex. The virtual 
world was a respite: a cool electronic reprieve devoid ofthe 
problems that plagued the natural world. We plunged headfirst 
into cyberspace where we chatted, played games and boldly 
experimented with second lives. Ecosystems were dying and 
our bodies were atrophying, but our minds were alive. We lived 
for the electronic epiphanies and virtual thrills of a purely 
cerebral realm. We abandoned our evolutionary home and 
became psychic hives of activity in cyberspace. 





Meanwhile the glaciers were melting, the fish vanishing, 
the temperature steadily rising. And when we least expected 
it, history threw us an existential curveball: our virtual lives 
suddenly lost their shine. We grew weary of the buzzing, 
beeping and chiming, the tweeting, texting and poking...of 
sleeping with our iPhones on our pillows and of stewing 24/7 
in our own individual juices. We started yearning for nature’s 
touch again... for the bloody bite of a mosquito... for a taste 
of wild blackberry ... for the hot, furtive embrace of another 
human being... And we longed once again to roam free 
through wild grizzly country. 

But we found we couldn't go back. We had been gone 
too long, had neglected too much. The natural world, as we 
remembered it, was gone... perhaps forever. 

This is the mythology of humanity's Faustian bargain with 
the virtual world: In the difficult early years of the third 
millennium, we turned our back on our evolutionary home for 
a few cheap thrills in cyberspace. 

But of course humanity’s story is far from over - the ending 
is still being written as we speak. There is still time to write 
of the heroes who suddenly sprang up all around us ... of 
students who railed against tenure and shifted our economic 
paradigm ... of hackers who turned their skills on the system, 
decommercializing knowledge and delivering it back to the 
people... of politicians who fought the status quo and gave 
birth to a new world order... of Blackspot entrepreneurs who 
turned megacorporate capitalism on its head ... and of the 
poets, musicians and artists who kept tantalizing humanity 
with glimpses of a new reality. They are the heroes who 
understand that all revolutions start with one magic moment 
- the moment when a small group of people come alive. The 
moment when that group, refusing to be crippled by anger 
or fear or to be paralyzed by lack of self-discipline, begins to 
act: quickly, swiftly, deftly and with a logic that anyone can 
understand. And ... as the story goes ... these heroes not only 
saved the world, they had one hell of a time doing it. 

Why don’t you join them? 
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Right now we must be radicalAmericans. We must be a 
generation of radical Americans like the people who founded this 
country, like the people who abolished slavery, likethe people 
who defeated fascism in the last century, like the civil rights 


movement, like the labor movement. We must do that now. 


Bill interviewed in Multinational Monitor, July/August, 2008. 
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The number of male-only spas is on the 
rise = men are increasingly seeking out 
grooming services like manicures/pedi- 
cures, facials and waxing. 










The person | love hates me now. She blocked me 
from all her sites. She won't talk to me. She won't 

even accept my thousands of apologies. | can't count 
how many times I've apologized to her for what | did. 
Honestly over 50 times. She is the only thing in this 
entire world | care about. My family, my friends, my 
possessions... they are meaningless to me. She is 

the only thing I've ever loved. When you love only one 
thing in the world, and you lose that one thing, what do 
you have left? Nothing. Absolutely nothing. You might 
call me selfish or ungrateful or cruel to my family and 













friends but ... without her | just don't care. 






From “What’s Your Suicide Story?” 
www.alexshalman.com. 













It has come to light that the recession isn’t a recession at all but 
a he-cession. What this means is that the vast majority (80%) 
of people sitting at home perusing Craigslist for free shit and 
looking for work are men. 





This comes at a time when men have become increasingly 
metrosexualized by the beauty and fashion industries — а cultural 
trend that has drained the macho out of the man and left him 
little more than a well-manicured consumer of trendy products 
and expensive haircuts, The chest hair is in the toilet. 

While the death of the macho, chauvinistic man's man 
will largely be seen as a positive development, a population 
of men sucked dry of their masculinity leads us into quite a 
peculiar situation. Once the hair gel has settled and the ultimate 
gender shift finally takes place-women controlling not only 
reproduction but the economy as well = what purpose will modern 
тап have other than to pluck his eyebrows, look pretty and make 
sure his bread-winning girlfriend is satisfied at all times? 

This will be the existential dilemma of our times. Men will 
become little more than waxed and hairless objects — sentient 
dildos for the Sex in the City setto play with in their spare time. 
Years ago, when the word “manliness” might have meant 
something, men could have at least escaped into the woods, 
hunting game and building a home by falling giant firs. Butwith 
his masculinity sacrificed for beauty and convenience, the man of 
the future will be left on the sofa to ponder the relevance of his Y 
chromosome, with sports taking the place of soap operas on the 
daytime television schedule. 


Douglas Haddow 








НОТ TOWN 


The Best Clubbing in the World 


Much-maligned Nairobi has a well-kept se- 

cret - it's the best place in the world for those 
who love clubbing. I've lived in London, New York 
and Melbourne and have visited Ibiza, Paris, Los 
Angeles and even Eilat in Israel, but | assure you 
nothing matches the Kenyan capital. 

High up on the scale of favorites is a place 
called the Carnivore. When it comes to dancing 
here, the most popular events of all are the theme 
nights. Forget ethnic rivalry and post-election vio- 
lence: Kenyans wax lyrical when their tribe has its 
own night, with songs, dances and gestures every- 
one knows like the backs of their hands. 

Last night it was Kililimbi Nite for the Kamba 
people - whose home area, Machakos, is one of 
those suffering terrible drought. As it was a fund- 
raising event, the Kamba MPs were there in force to 
give speeches and be received as long-lost saviors. 

From the podium they shouted promises, well- 
rehearsed in election rallies, waving their right 
arms to emphasize the point, each one greeted by a 
resounding “Yah!” from the masses. 

One ex-MP was particularly drunk and proud. 


“I'm a prominent person,” he said, and his dancing 
showed it. 

Friday nights at the end of the month when 
people briefly have money jingling in their pockets 
are best: stand in Koinange Street in the city cen- 
ter and you can literally feel the ground throbbing. 
Here the best joint is called the Madhouse. It is the 
finest pick-up joint. There are dark red cubicles for 
couples to sit in around the dance floor and negoti- 
ate. One minute they'll be lovey-dovey, the next, one 
will leave in a huff. Reason? The price isn't right. 

Personally | just like to sit back, watch the dif- 
ferent techniques the women use and measure 
how effective they are. Some are dressed to fit the 
wildest fantasies: they've got it so they flaunt it. 
Much has gone into designing the costumes for the 
night 

When the men aren't playing ball, the women 
huddle together, dancing, kissing and giggling to 
attract attention. 


Betty Caplan, “Hot Town: The Best Clubbing in the 
World,” the Guardian, May, 2009. 











In November 2008, as the UK was in the throes of 
the financial crisis, the Queen paid a visit to the 
prestigious London School of Economics. How, she 
asked, had so many highly-trained economists 
managed to miss the warning signs? She received 
an answer from Professors Tim Besley and Peter 
Hennessy explaining that, in part, economists had 
become overly charmed by the market. Ten leading 
British economists took issue with that defense, 
claiming that to simply chalk up the crisis to having 
become beguiled by a robust market was to miss a 
fundamental point. The ten, including academics 
from top universities, three Academicians of the 
Academy of Social Sciences, academic journal 
editors, a former member of the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission and the Chief Economic 
Advisor the Greater London Authority, wrote a 
letter to Her Majesty, noting that the professors 
failed to take into account the deficient training 

of the economists themselves. Following similar 
complaints by Nobel Laureates Ronald Coase, 
Wassily Leontief and Milton Friedman, the ten 
economists claimed that the study of economics 
had become dangerously narrow; to the point of 
qualifying as little more than a branch of applied 
mathematics. They explained to the Queen that a 
preference for mathematical technique over real 
world substance prevented economists from seeing 
the whole picture. That, to answer Her Majesty's 
question, is how so many economists managed to 
miss the signs. It's a shame the Queen doesn't have 
a subscription to Adbusters - we've been saying that 
same thing for years... 
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Eight hundred military bases around the world, 
a military budget bigger than the rest of the world combined, 
enough nukes to blow the world up a thousand times over. 


A Real Li 





The life of dissident Fathi Eljahmi - who died this 
May after seven years in jail - remains a disturbing 
counterpoint to Libya’s apparent transformation 
from rogue state to darling of the West. Eljahmi 
was one of countless jailed human rights activists 
who have been left behind in Libya's emergence as 
a Western ally. 

Few people have stood their ground against so 
much. In 2004 de facto Libyan leader Moammar 
Gadhafi's thugs threatened to rape Eljahmi's 
daughters unless he asked for forgiveness on 
national television for criticizing the Libyan 
regime. Eljahmi replied that he would rather 
die than apologize for speaking the truth. What 
makes a dissident stand up after being knocked 
down over and over again? 

Born in Egypt in 1941, Eljahmi was the eldest 
of six children. His father - who came to Egypt 
from Libya to study Arabic and Islamic Law — was 
a stubborn man who lived by the laws he studied. 
His moral integrity was so fierce, for example, he 
once walked from the town of Asyut to Cairo (a 
distance of almost 200 miles) instead of borrowing 
money for a train ticket. He was forever reigning 
in his son, who was trying to find his own place in 
the world. “Fathi was strong willed,” his brother 
Mohamed explained to me over the phone. “My 
late father, who was equally strong willed, had 
trouble taming him.” 

Once of age, Eljahmi moved to Tripoli to 
study civil engineering and eventually became 
the governor of the oil-rich Al Khaleej province. 
He enforced laws and governed the province 
according to his father’s code of ethics. In Gadhafi, 
Libya’s newly-minted dictator, Eljahmi saw a 
man with beliefs in stark contrast to his own. 








Eljahmi refused to participate in the bribery and 
corruption that marked the new government 
and spoke out at state-sponsored neighborhood 
meetings, called Basic People’s Conferences. In 
1986 Eljahmi filed a lawsuit against the minister 
of education for closing Libya’s English schools. 
He won the lawsuit (after picketing the education 
ministry with his children), but lost the fight. The 
education minister, Ahmad Ibrahim, was Gadhafi's 
cousin, so the case was dismissed. Eljahmi then 
wrote letters to Gadhafi about the failures of the 
legal system, injustices of the regime and the 
state of country. “Libyans are growing silent day 
by day,” he warned, “and apathy has become 
pervasive in society 
This unswerving sense of moral duty pervaded 
every facet of Eljahmi's life. After Eljahmi's father 
died, his brothers, sisters and mother moved to 
Tripoli to live under his care. Mohamed - who is 
20 years younger than his brother - remembers 
the day he brought home too much change from 
the corner store. Eljahmi marched him back to 
the store and made him confess and return the 
extra money to the clerk. “Fathi once told me, ‘if 
you promise to give your shirt to someone, you'd 
better take your shirt off and give it to him.” 
Eljahmi's blunt criticisms soon became 
impossible for the government to ignore. A few 
years later, he refused a government posting by 
telling a senior regime operative, “I will not accept 
this appointment because, in the current political 
environment, only pimps and prostitutes thrive.” 
Retribution came swift and brutal. Masked men 
invaded his home and held his family hostage for 
several hours. They stabbed Eljahmi and his wife, 
and terrorized his children by licking Eljahmi’s 
blood off the floor. 
Why didn’t Eljahmi stay quiet after this? 
Why didn't he go with the rest of his family to 
Benghazi instead of staying in Tripoli to continue 
his protests and calls for reform? Why, at another 
People's Conference in 2002, did he call for a 
free press and democracy and the abolition of 
Gadhafi's Green Book, only to be arrested on the 
spot and sentenced to five years in Abu Salim 
prison? 








Eljahmi believed that Gadhafi had a fragile 
hold on power. He often claimed that enough 
sustained internal and international pressure 
would crumble the regime ... and if it didn't, 

ihmi feared that Libya would disintegrate 
into a lawless state. Ultimately he refused (with 
the same moral rectitude, perhaps, that led 
his father to walk to Cairo) to be changed by a 
corrupt and vengeful regime. He once wrote to 
Gadhafi, “I feel internal peace because | know 
every fate is predestined.” 

In М 
from then-senator Joseph Biden, Eljahmi was 


h of 2004, after diplomatic pressure 


briefly released. It afforded Eljahmi another 
e, but he didn’t 


opportunity to change his cour: 


As soon as he was released, he spoke to foreign 
journalists and international Arab-language 
TV stations about the state of Libya's political 


prisoners and life in Libya. He told the Wall 
Street Journal, “All that is left for [Gadhafi] to do 
is hand us a prayer carpet and ask us to bow 
before his picture and worship him.” 

The regime quickly rearrested Eljahmi, 

nd terrorized his family. 
He spent the next five years, until his death at 


ransacked his hous 


the age of 68, in Libya’s prisons, much of the 
time in an isolated cell. At one point Gadhafi 
son, Seif eHslam, agreed to release Eljahmi if 
his family would guarantee his silence - they 
declined. “None of us would agree,” Mohamed 
later wrote, “to force our brother, husband 

or father to compromise his principles or to 
apologize for his outspokenness.” 


lan Bullock is a Vancouver-based writer of 
fiction and creative nonfiction. 
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Lines of washing cflsseross between tene- 
ment apartment buildings іп New York at 
the щит of the 2oth eentury. 








In the decade Samuel Pepys kept his famous diary - 1660-1669 - he mentions 
his wife taking just one single bath, an act he mocks. After three days, however, 
Pepys reluctantly washes himself in order to be allowed to lie in bed with her. “At 
night late home,” he wrote, “and to clean myself with warm water; my wife will 
have me, because she do herself, and so to bed.” Washing so little would make 
someone an outcast in the 21st century, but it was completely normal in Pepys’ 
time. Bathhouses were cesspits ridden with the bubonic plague. Europeans hid 
their filthiness (by our standards) by wearing linens and heavy doses of perfume. 
Butas our attitudes have changed over the centuries, so too has our idea of the 
purpose of the world’s most abundant and precious resource: water. 

Today we don’t just wash our bodies, we worship them in tiled shrines 
surrounded by mirrors. Inventory the bathroom of even the most lax z1st-century 
bather and you'll find seaweed and coconut oil soaps, shampoo infused with 
real vanilla and mango, aloe body butter, tea tree exfoliant and Egyptian cotton 
towels to dab it all away. Our teeth are whiter, our skin is clearer, our scents are 
either more discreet or more exotic - in short, we are trying to become perfect 
and we're using every available natural resource to do it, especially water. 

The modern bathroom has become the pool of Narcissus, a place in which 
we spend countless hours preening, grooming and cultivating our image. We 
don't care that the warm water gushing all around us is increasingly scarce 
or that the rainforest from which our soap derives its exotic ingredients is 
threatened. Transfixed by 
the singular image reflected 
in the mirror, we care only 
that our teeth are white, our 
skin is soft and our scent is 
preternaturally fresh. 


Tan Bullock 
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By 2015 water will 
be traded in world 
markets like oil. 





If people know anything about the British scientist James Lovelock, it 
is his theory of a living Earth, known as Gaia. Lovelock began formulat- 
ing this revolutionary vision in the late 1960s while working at the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory in Pasadena, California. It was there, not far from 
the ground zero of West Coast counterculture, that he began to wonder: 
Might the Earth possess a sophisticated planetary intelligence, one that 
regulates the countless interactions of plants, animals, minerals, gases and 
the sun’s heat (all of the ingredients and products of ever-evolving life) in 
such a way as to maintain a climate homeostasis amenable to a lush, liv- 
ing planet? In short, does Mother Earth like life, and does she do her best 
to make us comfortable? 
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(Hey г. Have you read James Lovelock's The 
Vanishing Face of Gaia: A Final Warning? 
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Once regarded аз а quasi-mystical expression of longing more than a 
science-based insight, Lovelock's theory has overcome the skepticism of 
his peers. Over the course of four decades of research and experiment, 
Gaia has officially graduated from a hypothesis to a theory. It is now widely 
accepted that the biosphere's elements are no passive collection of inde- 
pendent actors responding to conditions but together form a living web 
that ш creates and maintains those conditions, including tempera- 

К has been compared to Copernicus and Darwin for father- 
g the Gaia paradigm. 





too late for climate legislation as currently proposed; it is too late for any 
legislation, however radical. Cataclysmic climate change will hit in the 
coming century, he believes. Any efforts to pretend otherwise only delay 
the necessary work of preparing for the climate apocalypse. 

“Most of the “green” stuff is verging on a gigantic scam,” Lovelock told 
the New Scientist shortly before the release of his latest book, The Vanishing 
Face of Gaia. “Carbon trading, with its huge government subsidies, is just 
what finance and industry wanted. It's not going to do a damn thing about 
climate change, but itll make a lot of money for a lot of people and post- 
pone the moment of reckoning.” 

Lovelock's steep descent into morbidity - he would call it clarity - be- 
gan with his controversial 2006 book, The Revenge of Gaia, in which the 
90-year-old scientist put hope junkies on notice. That contrarian work 
sought to demolish the terms of the climate debate as childlike and based 
on wishful thinking. Angering his erstwhile environmentalist allies, it 
also mocked our response to the crisis at the personal, national and spe- 
cies level. 

Lovelock's dark certainty about looming climate collapse results from 
his viewing current climate data through the lens of Gaia Theory. This 
lens, he maintains, allows for a more comprehensive, intuitive and ulti- 
mately more accurately predictive approach. Much of his last book is de- 
voted to explaining why attempts to accurately model climate change with 
cold computers is akin to the blind efforts of a 19th-century doctor trying 
to treat diabetes. He notes that the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change (IPCC) and its many mainframes have successfully undershot all 
indicator trends so far. Most notably, sea-level rise has outpaced IPCC 
predictions at a rate of 2 to 1. 

Ofall the trends to watch, Lovelock maintains sea level rise is the most 
important. Given the complexity of the millions of interactions within the 
Gaia system, Lovelock argues it is best to ignore year-to-year temperature 
fluctuations and instead watch the oceans. The seas, he says, are the lone 
trustworthy indicator of the earth's heat balance. “Sea level rise is the 
best available measure of the heat absorbed by the earth because it comes 
from only two things,” he writes. “[These are] the melting of glaciers and 
the expansion of water as it warms. Sea level is the thermometer that in- 
dicates true global heating.” 

Lovelock believes the oceans will expand and rise ever faster, fueled by 
the dreaded positive feedback loops now under way, which will soon be- 
come ferocious amplifiers of global heating. (He finds “warming” too soft 
a word for the process.) The most important of these feedback loops are 
the loss of reflective ice cover, replaced by heat absorbent dark water; the 
death of carbon-eating algae as oceans warm and acidify; and the release of 
vast stores of methane as the Siberian permafrost thaws. These self-feeding 
cycles, already in motion, will explode in the coming decades, Lovelock 


maintains, leading to sudden and dramatic shifts in global climate. “The 
Earth's history and simple climate models based on the notion of a live 
and responsive Earth suggest that sudden change and surprise are more 
likely than the smooth rising curve of temperature that modelers predict 
for the next 90 ye US Бе 








state-rationed crackers. This future civilization will synthesize food from 
СО2, nitrogen, water and a few minerals. Simple amino acids and sugars, 
Lovelock cheerfully explains, can be used as feedstock for bulk animal and 
vegetable tissue created in chemical vats from biopsies. Yum! 

A quarter century ago Carl Sagan issued a strange and compelling plea 
for nuclear disarmament. He urged the superpowers to abolish their ther- 
monuclear arsenals for the sake of mankind's future evolution and even- 
tual colonization of the galaxy. Echoing Sagan, Lovelock believes it is our 
duty as an intelligent race, the only one in the cosmic neighborhood, to 
survive. Only by carrying the flame of civilization into the next century 
will we have a chance to evolve beyond our current tribal-carnivore brains, 
which are dominated by short-term thinking and thus responsible for our 
current predicament. 

Whereas Sagan dreamed of alien contact, Lovelock's promised land is 
more humble: an evolved species capable of living in balance with Gaia. 





In the meantime the Earth will grow and change as it always has. Life will 
continue, human life included, even though billions will suffer and die. 
Gaia, an aging planet, will roll into the new climate as best she can. In 
her wise generosity, she will even leave some hospitable land for us, the 
offending species, “to survive and to live in a way that gives evolution be- 
yond us, into a wiser and more intelligent animal, a chance. 

Whether this distant outcome should be enough to s f 
‹ whatever's coming, no опе can say. It is for each 
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Already you can see signs of an advent of avatarism. Humans are happy to go 
through synthetic self-transformations ... breast augmentation, Botox, plastic sur- 
gery, tummy tucks, etc. At the same time many others neglect their physical selves, 
adopting (sometimes false) computer identities. Altogether people are less and less 
resistant to the synthetic, At the same time people do more and more online: shop, 


work, socialize ... Inevitably there will be huge market demand for the technology to 
create artificial selves, avatars, to function in the online world for us. 


ARD BARNES | MURMUR 21, NOV. 
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But as identity becomes more and more based on mind alone, identification with a body 
and its environment will also become outdated. Even the old human memes will inevita- 
bly become obsolete. And as hyper-connectedness makes us all more and more like one 
living brain, all ego identification of the “self” will fade as well. 

It will be like the Isaac Asimov story “The Last Question.” The mind will be a singu- 
lar intelligence, eventually joining other intelligences in the universe and, as such, be- 
coming the macro intelligence that is the universe itself: “God” in the ultimate Spinozan 
sense. This universal intelligence will exist as hyper-condensed energy in perfect sym- 


metry until some outside irritant disrupts the balance and sets off the entire cycle again 
with the big bang. 

“Let there be light.” 

Perhaps it has already happened a billion times already. 


Gwyn Wahlmann 
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Hi Adbusters, 


| wrote this short poem and | think it might work well 
in Adbusters. lt is about hope and youth, drenched in 

a kind of Deleuzian ontology of forever, becoming and 
impermanence. 


Let me know what you think, cheers, Glenn C. Savage 
TITLE: The Burning Whites of Tomorrow 


We pass through somnolent hazes, 
un-phaiz-ed 

e-ray-zed 

Midriff politics, glamour kid dances, 
un-wine-dead 

for now. 

Jolting through histories, 
dev-a-Stated, 

these marshes need repair. 
Un-wound-ed, 

you'll curl wounds into wands, 

and energies will coalesce: 

around you. 

Shared meanings, in 

e-lec-trick fields 

your youth dazzles. 

We look on, at 

shufflings on ice, for now 

but soon, 

leaking sutures grow new skin. 
You're the glitches we need 

So take it and run, 

toward the burning whites of tomorrow. 


The Joy of Less 


“Waste not, want not.” Chipper, smug, old, 
this green adage has all the appeal of a thrice- 
used teabag. Moreover, hidden behind its virtue 
is the dirty truth about sustainability: If we 
don’t waste, it’s probably because we don’t 
really “want.” Desire, pleasure, what we want, 
isa function of freedom, not prudence and 
constraint. We who want revel in waste. 

Listen to one such reveler, Jack Gladney, hero 
of Don DeLillo’s novel White Noise (1985), as he 
shops with his family in the mall: 


When I could not decide between two shirts, they 
encouraged me to buy both. When I said Iwas 
hungry, they fed me pretzels, beer, souvlaki... 
They were my guides to endless well-being ... I 
shopped with reckless abandon. I shopped for 
immediate needs and distant contingencies. I 
shopped for its own sake ... I began to grow in 
value and self-regard. [...] Brightness settled 
around те... I traded money for goods. The more 
money I spent, the less important it seemed. I was 
bigger than these sums ... These sums in fact came 
back to me in the form of existential credit. 


What hope is there for sustainability when 
conspicuous consumption holds all the cards for 
pleasure: self-realization, aesthetic transport, 
spiritual transcendence? 

Parodic as this waste artist might appear, 
Jack Gladney demonstrates the philosophical 
entanglement of pleasure in the idea of limitless 
freedom. The constitutional rights to “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness” are in 
fact one single right, its elements inextricably 
inter-implicated. The aesthetic equivalent is 
the “disinterested interest” of Kantian beauty, a 
taste of virtual possibility without the limiting 
condition of actual consequences. “Negative 
capability,” the gift of the Keatsian poet, is the 
imaginative flexibility to entertain uncertainty, 
to be “open-minded” rather than confined to 
the sharp contours of determinate identity. 

No gesture so blatantly asserts this freedom as 
imprudent, heedless waste. Runa Islam’s film 

Be the First to See What You See As You See It 
(2004) presents a woman ever so slowly pushing 
china cups and teapots off their pedestals. We 


watch them shattering into starburst shards in 
a strange state of fascination, joy, release that 
approaches the sublime. Pipilotti Rist evokes a 
similar euphoria in her video installation Ever 
Is All Over (1997), as a woman ecstatically walks 
down a street while smashing car windows with 
an exotic flower stalk in full view of a smiling 
police officer. Perhaps the ultimate expression 
of the pleasure-waste relation is Vladimir 
Nabokov’s Lolita (1955), which junks nothing 
less than Western morality in the name of sheer 
“aesthetic bliss.” 

For Nabokov, of course, this ultimate 
pleasure is precisely the opposite of the pre- 
packaged gratifications arising from mass 
consumerism, and herein lies the comedy of 
DeLillo’s shopper-aesthete. But the line between 
Jack Gladney and Humbert Humbert is paper- 
thin. They are both sensualists, sensationalists, 
participants in the “pleasure economy” of an 
“age of surplus.” In Frantic Panoramas: American 
Literature and Mass Culture, 1870-1920, Nancy 
Bentley has traced this consumerist aesthetic to 
the pragmatist philosopher William James, who 
was much influenced in turn by the theories of 
University of Pennsylvania economist Simon 
Patten’s book The New Basis of Civilization 
(1907). According to Bentley, “pleasure” for 
James and Patten is shorthand for “the new 
range of experiences ... that multiply under the 
aegis of a consumer-driven economy … What 
if we were to recognize value, James asks, in 
terms of enjoyment rather than productive 
work? What if doing and thinking were both 
different extensions of the same motive force 
of eagerness? If meaning were redefined by 
‘feelings of excited significance’ ... [and] sensory 
experience and pleasure [were] an index of 
pragmatic truth?” 

The prophet of this “value as pleasure,” in 
James's eyes, was Walt Whitman. Significantly 
for our purposes, Whitman’s aesthetics turned 
on the experience of excess. His poetic lines 
run on and on, defying meter and measure to 
accommodate immoderate lists of phenomena 
and hosannas to the inexhaustible possibility he 
identified as “America.” It was from city life, 
Bentley claims, that he took his inspiration: 


“Whitman looks to the Phenomenological 
topography of a pleasure economy in which 
urban crowds, transport systems like ferryboats 
and omnibuses, strolling laborers, women's and 
men's fashions, shops with ‘great windows’ 一 
in short, any and all sites that afford 'gayety 
and motion on every side’ — are sources of the 
pragmatic truths of ‘excitement’ and thus carry 
a potential for public significance. For James, 
Whitman is carrying out the new pleasure 
economy work, an ‘occupation’ in which seeking 
corporeal feeling and immersion in human 
crowds count as ‘business sufficient and worthy 
to fill the days of a serious man.” 

This equation of pleasure with the endless 
variety of city life is also central to the 
sensibility of European modernists, as we 
see in Charles Baudelaire’s fläneur, Gertrude 
Stein’s Parisian window shopper, André 
Breton’s surrealist vagrant and André Gide’s 
“disponible” immoralist, all glutting themselves 
on the heterogeneity and intensity ofurban 
sensation, A century of technological advances 
has only increased the scope for openness and 
excess, until today we may experience a “global 
sublime,” a delirious expansion of self into 
internet infinity. The 21st-century pleasure 
economy permits us to exceed ourselves — 
ecstatically, extravagantly, wastefully — until, 
like Whitman, we are “multitudes.” 

The popular rhetoric of. sustainability, in 
contrast, is all about limits on freedom and the 
thwarting of desire: “conspicuous austerity,” 
“inconspicuous consumption,” “frugal chic,” 
“going on a spending fast,” “carborexics,” 
“energy anorexics.” The proliferating mots spell 
out the pleasures of a hunger artist writ small: 
the satisfaction of never forgetting one’s reusable 
shopping bag or failing to separate the brown 
glass from the green and the clear, the bio waste 
from the metal and plastic. Watch those paint 
drips, Mr. Pollock! Green parents now have an 
excuse for not taking their kids to Little League 
practice - the drive is bad for the planet - and 
green children can retaliate by chiding their 
elders for lolling in full bathtubs or leaving the 
engine idling in the pick-up line. Such meanness 
has its pleasures no doubt, but they are far from 


the elation of unfettered self-expression, even 
among those of tamer tastes than the Marquis de 
Sade or Charles Manson. 

Moreover, though conspicuous austerity may 
be politically correct, it has fostered dismaying 
responses at either end of the ideological 
spectrum. Ecological rhetoric can, on the 
Left, sound like hippie platitudes warmed 
over from the 1960s and, on the Right, like a 
justification for reactionary conservativism. 
“It has been just three months since the end of 
the Age of Excess,” announces a fashion critic 
gleefully, but already avant-garde design is out 
and “classic clothing” is in. One suspects that 
the forces of aesthetic law and order are only 
too pleased by the economic and ecological 
crises. Whereas postmodernists could reject 
the elegant discipline of “Less is more” with a 
Whitmanesque “Less is a bore,” the green police 
now snarl: “Less or else.” 

In short, the disconnect between 
sustainability and pleasure is profound, at least 
for those of us who came of age before the 
new century. For today’s children, however, 
it may bea thing of the past. Schools are 
teaching ecology as а thrilling quest to save the 
planet, with every subject in the curriculum 
mobilized for its green potential. Disney is 
also doing its part. The 2008 animation Wall-E 
shows the Earth reduced to an uninhabitable 
wasteland of scrap metal and spare parts, with 
people removed to a shiny-jolly space station 
where they are swollen into blimps unable to 
get up from their recliners. This is what the 
freedom of unconstrained appetite (for food 
mostly, given the G-rating) looks like: Brave 
New World on Twinkies and TV. Controlling 
the space station dystopia is a scientist-tyrant 
who has indoctrinated the couch potatoes in 
the big lie that unbounded consumption is fun, 
when anyone can see that consumption has 
undermined every form of pleasure: passion, 
self-determination, even physical motion. It 
takes someone outside the system, a humble 
Waste-management robot, to see through the 
spin. By saving a tiny green plant that has 
survived against all odds, Wall-E mobilizes the 
blimps, gains his true love and returns life and 


beauty to the Earth. His motto could be “Follow 
what you want, and you will not waste” or more 
succinctly, “Sustainability is pleasure.” 

The next generation gap will form along 
this fault line berween morality and pleasure. 
As one parent describes it, “For us, Earth Day 
is a reason to go outside ... for [the kids] it's a 
religious holiday.” Baby boomer and Gen X 
profligates can only sigh at the celebration of 
restraint that lies ahead — assuming the Earth 
lasts long enough for their grandchildren and 
children to impose it. Meanwhile the future of 
the planet lies in the hands of elders who lack 
the ideological wiring to connect right action to 
pleasure. The problem for the forces of change 
is how to detach the values of self-expressivity, 
excitement and ecstasy from waste, and attach 
them instead to sustainability. Seldom has an 
existential crisis presented itself so openly as a 
challenge for rhetoric. 

Fortunately for the spin doctors of 
sustainability, considerable resources lie at 
hand. Pixar is not the first to create the specter 
of the world as a trash heap. For almost a 
century, literature and visual art have used 
this very image to depict the malaise of the 
modern condition. From Т. 8. Eliot’s The Waste 
Land to Thomas Pynchon’s W.A.S.T.E. system 
in The Crying of Lot 49 to the waste-manager 
protagonist of Don DeLillo's Underworld, 
20th-century literature has been an ecological 
meditation avant la lettre. Eliot laid out the terms 
in his 1922 masterpiece, with its cast of amoral 
pleasure-seekers unanchored in faith, their 
lives bereft of value or meaning. The glories of 
past culture endure as only a “heap of broken 
images” in which one “can connect/ Nothing 
with nothing.” The waste metaphor effected 
an important rhetorical realignment: In place 
of pleasure as the response to the inexhaustible 
variety and freedom of urban modernity, it gives 
us the anomie of life in an “Unreal City” and 
“fear in a handful of dust.” 

Eliotian dismay and Whitmanesque 
exuberance coexist in 20th-century culture, 
correlating roughly to elite versus populist 
art. Beginning in the 1960s, postmodernists 


struggled to bridge this gap. In John Barth’s 


novels of “exhaustion,” characters are paralyzed 
by a world of unlimited choices, until love enters 
to create priorities. In Barth, unlimited freedom 
is an affliction rather than a source of pleasure; 
it can be alleviated only when desire imposes 
restrictions. 

Thomas Pynchon held out for an even more 
rigorous solution. The Crying of Lot 49 (1966) 
presents endless variety as a duality: random, 
meaningless entropy on the one hand and on 
the other, a storehouse of potential meaning. 
The novel’s W.A.S.T.E. system is a secret, wacky 
underground communication network that 
exists — if it exists — in opposition to the official 
world of conventional reality: “America.” The 
trick is to gather W.A.S.T.E. into America and 
watch the “interest” — psychological, economic 
— accumulate. “Interest” is the inverse of both 
Eliotian anomie and Whitmanesque delirium. It 
arises in the painstaking effort to find order in 
entropy, a quest that can never definitively end 
(except in death). The wasteland is redeemed 
only in the moment-to-moment research that 
constitutes engagement, and freedom is the 
choice of continuing to investigate. 

By the time we come to Don DeLillo’s 
Underworld (1997), Eliot's “heap of broken 
images” has morphed into the atomic fallout 
that launched the Cold War. Underworld shows 
America working through the threat of a literal 
wasteland, from the sanitized constraint of the 
1950s to the chastened hope of ecology in the 
1990s. The lost protagonist of the early pages 
ends up a waste-management expert who has 
learned to see in garbage the archacological 
record of civilization and to salvage the 
wreckage of his emotional life for some 
semblance of peace and love. The novel shows 
a parallel development in culture, as a woman 
artist abandons her alienated abstractionism 
and ends up recycling trashed war matériel into 
passionate representational sculpture. 

Through its redefinition of freedom and 
excess, postmodernism created a frame of 
reference in which the disconnect between 
sustainability and pleasure was mitigated. This 
same reassignment of emotional values, mutatis 
mutandis, is currently at work in the popular 


imagination, in quips like “recessionista” or 
“staycation,” examples ofa green “both/ 
and” rather than a wasteful “either/or.” The 
pleasure ofthese figures, such as it is, lies 
both in the “two-fer” — having one's (low- 
calorie) cake and eating it too — and in being 
released from the burden of choice altogether. 
As we have seen, a disenchantment has set in 
over choice for choice's sake, an exhausting 
capitalist “affluenza” of distinctions without 
differences. It may be the case, as the sociologist 
Pierre Bourdieu claims, that we derive 
profound pleasure and security from class and 
status affiliations defined through arbitrary 
distinctions, but the imperative for exclusivity 
with its casting-out or marginalization of the 
“other” seems more and more wasteful and 
old-fashioned. In the ethos of the internet and 
globalization, inclusiveness is a positive virtue. 
If this realignment of values strikes you as a 
little earnest and being a “recessionista” doesn’t 
ring your bells, you can always go dancing. At 
Watt, a nightclub in Rotterdam, having fun 
helps the planet: “The better the music, the 
more people dance, the more electricity comes 
out of the floor. The concept is you party like 
you always do, but here it will be better for the 
Earth." Watt effects a literal magic in which 
pleasure generates both energy and social 
approval. The dancing itself may not reverse 
global warming, but Watt's attachment of 
pleasure to moral action is the move that will. 
It exploits a rhetorical resource inherent in the 
concept of recycling: the thrill released when 
straw (or worse) turns to gold. It is a desire that 
powers science as much as fairytale. Faced with 
Malthus's grim prognosis that humanity will 
inevitably outrun its resources, the 19th-century 
social philosopher Pierre Leroux countered with 
"one of the best lines in the history of economics: 
“All that is needed to answer Malthus is human 
excrement.’ ... France would save on imports 
of guano and increase the fertility of its land by 
saving human waste and applying it directly 
to fields." Historian John Tresch identifies this 
"circulus" between production and consumption 
as the principle behind Leroux's “ecstatic 
materialism”: pleasure released through 


transformation. Recycling is miraculous, like 
the parable of loaves and fishes or the perpetual 
motion machine. “Those are pearls that were his 
eyes. Look!” 

Artists set in motion this very circulus when 
they transform the detritus of art history into 
powerful new works. The team of Chadwick 
& Spector, for example - his first name, her 
last — make a practice of visiting the storage 
closets of museums in search of forgotten images 
of women. Their effort links ecology with 
feminism through concern over squandered 
resources, natural, human or aesthetic. When 
the pair find a picture they like, they project it 
onto the naked body of Chadwick, and Spector 
paints it on this “canvas” and then photographs 
the result. If woman is the “bearer of the male 
gaze,” Chadwick shares the burden with her 
and, in doing so, turns it into comedy. 

John Kindness is a recycler not only of 
aesthetic images but of actual garbage. He 
discovered a burned-out car by a canal in 
his London neighborhood and proceeded to 
decorate it in lacy patterns of white oil stick, 
much to the amusement of the locals. The 
sculpture transformed not just the physical car 
but the entire context in which it arose: the 
isolated footpath and its graffiti-covered wall, 
the canal with its steady stream of trash barges, 
the whimsical artist and his neighbors, and 
the litterer who abandoned the car in the first 
place. These discrete elements coalesced into 
an environment, and an interactive one at that. 
A few months after the lace car was finished, a 
wrecked motorbike showed up on the path so 
that Kindness could continue the conversation. 

Along with the pleasure we take in magical 
transformation is the thrill of rising to a 
challenge. A rhetoric of gamesmanship and 
ingenuity is much in evidence in the discourse 
of sustainability. The writer, Colin Beavan, has 
spent a year trying not to harm the planet, a year 
of “no trash, no carbon emissions, no toxins in 
the water, no elevators, no subway, no products 
in packaging, no plastics, no air conditioning, 
no TV, no toilets.” He’s Thoreau in the City, 
with a book or movie deal for the harvest. The 
experimental life, the all-but-unwinnable bet: 


adventure and dare create pleasures dear to the 
American psyche, rewriting work into play, 
morality into aesthetics. 

In short, a rich rhetorical repertoire is on 
hand for connecting sustainability ro pleasure, 
and the alert architect can marshal them all to 
good effect. One example is a museum project 
soon to be built in Boticas, a hill-town in 
northern Portugal dating back to the Middle 
Ages. The only civic structures in Boticas so 
far are a medieval jail turned public library 
and a modernist city hall, but since EU money 
has brought a highway to the town, and Nadir 
Afonso, Portugal's greatest living artist, lives 
there, a Centro de Artes Nadir Afonso was more 
or less inevitable. The choice of the New York 
architect Louise Braverman had its inevitability, 
too. Her low-income housing project in Chelsea 
won award after award for its livability, cost- 
effectiveness and aesthetic excellence, and she 
admits no clash between the demands of green 
architecture and beautiful architecture: “The 
product at the end has to be better because of its 
sustainability.” 

Braverman’s Boticas design is a treasure 
house of green rhetoric: Tom-Swiftian 
gamesmanship, the magic of the “two-fer,” the 
inclusiveness of artistic contextualism. Given 
a sloping site, Braverman places the exhibition 
gallery underground to save on heating, uses 
the excavated granite as a retaining wall and 
covers the gallery roof in a lawn that doubles 
as insulation and public park. The retaining 
wall will be planted with vines visible from the 
exhibition hall, so that the local art by Afonso 
will appear against the local vegetation. This 
contextualization continues in the skewed 
axis of the building, which echoes the spatial 
coordinates of the town. Because the spaces 
above the submerged gallery are mostly made 
of glass, the museum axis never lets visitors 
ignore their relation to the natural and urban 
setting. Without added size or cost, Braverman 
multiplies the original functions of the museum 
indoors and out to create a focal center for the 
community day and night in any season. 

Contextualization is one of ecology’s most 
powerful rhetorical resources. If we accept that 


everything we do impacts our community and 
ultimately the Earth, the isolation and alienation 
of the individual become untenable as a notion, 
and so does their attendant malaise. Green 

food writing is particularly illuminating on 

this score. “Locavores” such as Michael Pollan 
advocate eating what is available seasonally 

and locally, not only because it cuts down on 

the fuel used for trucking and supports area 
farmers, but also because it provides the pleasure 
of being situated in space, time and collectivity. 
“If you want to eat in something like harmony 
with the seasons,” writes scholar-foodie Maria 
Rosa Menocal, “it is eminently possible to do so 
by shopping for most of your food from Union 
Square and other New York Greenmarkets ... 
[E]ating seasonally and locally [allows us] to 
cultivate relationships within the universe of 
our food-buying, not only with the farmers, but 
also with other shoppers, which means many of 
the great chefs and other enthusiastic cooks in 
the city.” Suddenly Manhattan in the depths of 
winter is not an “unreal city” of faceless crowds 
but a chatty marketplace where a community 
gathers to cultivate life-sustaining, planet- 
sustaining pleasures. We have come a long 

way since The Waste Land, in a circulus that 
represents not just a shift in rhetoric but, we can 
hope, an ecological revolution as well. 


Wendy Steiner is the Richard L. Fisher Professor 
of English and Founding Director of the Penn 
Humanities Forum at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Among her books are The Scandal of Pleasure: Art 
in an Age of Fundamentalism and Venus in Exile: The 
Rejection of Beauty in Twentieth-Century Art. 
This article first appeared in the Spring/Summer 
issue of Harvard Design magazine. 
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Mired in a recession 
and with scary ecologi- 
cal scenarios looming, 
now may be the ripest 
moment we'll ever һауе 
to power-shift global 





capitalism onto а new 
path. Adbusters #85 asks 
economics students 
around the world to join 
the fight to revamp Econ 
101 curriculums and 
challenge the endemic 
myopia of their tenured neoclassical profs. Read a few ar- 
ticles, download the Kick it Over Manifesto and other post- 
ers and whack them up in the corridors of your campus. 
Make sure your university is at the forefront of the para- 

m shift from neoclassical to ecological economies now 
underway. Students can order Adbusters #85 for half price, 








and bulk copies of the issue are available for $2.50 each - 
email kevin@adbusters.org for more information. Check 
out the online version of the issue atwww,kickitover,org. 








Hey Adbusters, 

Check this out. 

MOVIE: Wit 

ACTRESS: Emma Thompson 
SUBJECT: Woman dying of cancer 
ABSTRACT: Only one visitor comes to 
see Emma Thompson, who is dying 
of cancer, Her very old mentor walks 
in with a Barnes and Noble bag, logo 





always visible in various shots, 
acer victim 


she pulls 
outa kids book and the 





falls asleep after both cry on sereen. 





"Thought Control in Economics 
[Adbusters, #85] issue from cover 
to cover. Great stuff. I found it reas- 
suring to learn that there are great 
economic thinkers out there who 
see folly in the artificial models 
that mainstream economists use, I 
was particularly enthused to learn 
about the Post-Autistic Economics 
movement and to read the materi- 
al criticizing the growth paradigm. 
But you never mentioned 
John Kenneth Galbraith, a man 
who throughout his life bril- 
liantly skewered the pretenses of 
mainstream economic thought 
and analysis. Itwas he who re- 
ferred to “a recurrent preference, 
in economic matters, for formi- 
dable nonsense” in The Great 
Crash. The health of the environ- 
ment was at the forefront of his 
economic critiques, both in The 
Affluent Society, where he art- 
fully parodied the leisurely pic- 
nic “by a polluted stream," and 
in The Culture of Contentment, 
where he lamented the tendency 
of America's contented majority 
to resist “protective long-run ac- 
tion" that would bring discomfort. 


to themselves, even where “glob- 
al warming" is concerned. I en- 
courage all those readers who 
enjoyed your Thought Control in 
Economics issue to discover, or 
rediscover, what John Kenneth 
Galbraith had to say. 
SINCERELY, 
CHRISTOPHER NOWLIN, 
AUTHOR OF TO SEE THE SKY 
VANCOUVER, BC 


Your economics issue [Adbusters, 
#85] was pretty good - lots of in- 
convenient truths, shocking for 
many. 
No question in my mind that 
the majority of our culture is in 
a state of denial. We don't like to 
accept the "sad realities" and we 
prefer business as usual: more 
growth, more money, more con- 
sumption ... However, history tells 
us that empires eventually decline 
and collapse. It is so obvious that 
our empire has reached its peak 
and the decline has begun. 
THANKS, 
NORBERTO RODRIGUEZ 
DE LA VEGA 
WHALETOWN, BC 


JOE ROWE 


Bravo for issue #85 on economics, 
with its introduction to Herman 
Daly and the other “mavericks,” 
and sticking it to Bush’s econo- 
mist Gregory Mankiw, author of 
Principles of Economics - the here- 
tofore best-selling economics text- 
book in the world, 

But what is the alternative for 
classroom use? I suggest Herman 
Daly's Ecological Economics: 
Principles and Applications, cowrit- 
ten with Joshua Farley. In addition 
to slapping the yellow WARNING 
labelon the Mankiw textbooks at 
the campus bookstore, it can now 
be said that a far more truthful al- 
ternative appropriate to the 21st 
century is readily available. 

MICHAEL MARIEN 
LAFAYETTE, NY 


Adbusters has always been a forum 
for people who are antiscience 
and its always been annoying, but 
lately it's just so soul-crushingly 
stupid that I had to comment. 
One example: you mention 
over and over that neoclassical 
economics fails because it is a 
cold science and lacks empathy. 








THE PAINTER 

Tama painter, not much else. Houses are what I mostly work on, some- 
times apartments. It's not glamorous but it pays the bills and puts food 
on the table. I have a wife and two boys. Eight and twelve. They really 
grow up fast, shit. I paint and I eat with my family and I go to sleep. 
Things are steady. I love my wife and my kids, but I am angry. Lam tired 
ofall of this. I paint. I eat. I hug my kids. I go to sleep. I wake up and 
repeat six days a week, and I am angry. I can do better, for them at least. 
I can do better. But I am tired. I paint and I paint and I paint and I sweat 
-and I get a check. No one congratulates me and no one notices me. I 
kind оѓ... blend in with the paint. I don't like my work, but I am good at 
it. Lam quick and I am efficient. Iam a hard worker, but I get tired like 
the rest of you. Sometimes I just want to hop off the ladder, remove my 
overalls and walk - doesn't matter too much where. I want to walk until 
everything is all right. I paint houses for rich white men who enjoy the 
feeling of masturbation. Men who want the house painted because their 
wives want the house painted. "Change," she says. "Change is good, so 
let's accept it. Let's paint the house, honey." Men with nice black slacks 
who drive nice black cars. Men who define su s blind attention 

- devotion for the sake of devotion. I don't want to be like that. I want 
success and money for my family, but I can't become someone I am not. I 
am a painter, not much else. My family is my everything, my only motiva- 
tion. A little selfish isn’t it? To bring two more people into this world so 
you'll care about yours enough to keep going. It's what we did though. 
Now we have two boys and I work for them. I put up with horseshit for 
them. And for her. She is the only woman I will ever love. 

















I was painting a rich white man's house last week when he came out of 
the back door and mentioned a spot I had missed. He pointed to it and 
became angry. “Why haven't you gotten that spot yet?" He held a beer 
with his right hand and pointed the tip toward me, snapping his jaws and 
stripping me of dignity. He was lowering his moral standards just talking: 
to me. "When are you going to paint that spot?" I told him I was getting 
to it, that it was just about to be painted. “I want that spot painted and I 
want this house to look good. I want to look good, yes. Yes." He walked 
away. "Stupid nigger," he mumbled under his breath as he opened the 
patio door. That was all I needed. That was it. He shut the door like the 
cocksucker he was, and I went to my car to grab a can of black paint. I 
brought it back and began painting over the white coat I started earlier. I 
painted like a man possessed. I slammed the brush against the wood and 
watched the bristles spray off in every direction, spattering black paint ev- 
erywhere. I dipped my entire brush in paint again and drew а thick, black 
line across the wall. I stuck my hand into the bucket and soaked it in the 
paint. Then I punched the wall until my knuckles bled, which didn’t take 
long. I hopped off the ladder and threw the dripping bucket at the wall. 
The man came outside but I was already gone. I walked away. 

CLIFF WEBER 
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as a time not too long ago when the 
term “selling out” actually meant some- 
thing. Artists and consumers were similarly 
concerned with retaining and promoting au 
thenticity as a defense against the corporate 
co-option of their subeultures, countercul- 
tures and culture at large. But then people 





grew up - everybody had bills to pay and 
homes to buy~ and a rationale of collusion 
became the norm. The grittiest artists often 
became the worst offenders. 

But now artists, photographers and musi- 
t a lifetime to get paid 
they can get paid immediate- 
ly, they can debut a new song in a car com- 





cians don't 





for their wo 





mercial or loan their generation-defining 
style to a jeans company. It’s a purer form 








of cultural transmission; advertising and 
the avant-garde working together in unison 





without any friction or pointless protest, 
The latest example of this new-school 

appr 

Levi's 





ach to artvertising is Ryan McGinley's 
ampaign, which features the photog- 





rapher's trademark imagery with captivating 





slogans like “This country was not built by 
men in suits.” 

Now that we've become too sophisticated 
for the trivial notion of artistic purity and 
the avant-garde is nothing more than a gate 


way to lucrative advertising contracts, capi- 





talism is, in a way, perfected. With all the 
edgy creatives of the world lining up for their 
chance to get in bed with agencies, there is 
no more “counter” = just pure, unadulterated 
corporate incest. Lovely, no? 


Douglas Haddow 


Then you go on to debunk neo- 
classical economics ... using logie 
and reason! The prevailing eco- 
nomic theories don't fail because 
they are science, they fail because 
they are pseudoscience. 

And in your previous issue, you 
had some dude lamenting the fact 
that our society is based on cold 
science and there is little mystery 
and instinct left. WHAT? Where 
does this guy live? The world has 
been ruled by faith, mystery and 





“gut instinct" for the past eight 
years, and the results haven't been 
pretty. Fear, greed, hate ... yeah we 
need more emotion-based deci- 
sion making. 
THANKS, 
MARKV, 


Ihave been packaging econom- 
ics for 30 years and am qualified 
to nominate a shadow economist, 
who has never been sullied by ac- 
countability, for the Nobel Prize 


in Economics: my numeraire ... 
Tinkerbell. 

BEST REGARDS, 

ROBERT O'REGAN, P. ECON 


Dear Adbusters, 

Your recent Adbusters #85 devot- 
ed half a page to a brilliantly inci- 
sive letter from 17-year-old econ 
student Matilda Wnek. She put 
forth the idea that, “The role of 
marketing in our modern econo- 
my is not to impart information 


Why buy Nikes when you can go indie? 








While backpacking through 
Western Australia, I found my- 
self sitting in a parkin the cen- 
ter of a wealthy tourist town. This 
park happened to be the one, it 
seemed, where all the local moth- 
ers and their toddler-aged chil- 
dren play on Saturday morning. 
Iwas just there reading and kill- 
ing time before I caught a bus 
out of town, but every now and 
then I'd look up and absent- 
mindedly watch the kids. Three 
toddler-aged boys were playing 
together. One of them said to an- 
other: “You think you're cool but 
you're not!” I surveyed the scene 
in a new light. There were chil- 
dren dressed in new surf-brand 
hoodies, miniature jeans and 
Converse shoes. I thought back 
to my own childhood, with my 
opportunity shop, hand-me- 
down or homemade clothes. I 
looked at the mothers. They la- 
zily watched their kids from the 
sidelines, chatting among them- 
selves, wearing new full-Lycra ex- 
ercise outfits and clutching huge 
takeaway coffee cups. 1 only saw 
one mother playing with her 
child. I pulled out my notebook 
and took down some thoughts. 
“Seems to be that children are 
nota source of joy, but more like 
anew fashion accessory for yup- 
pie couples, just another way 
to keep-up-with-the-Joneses. 
Parents can parade their status 
and wealth by towing a designer- 
dressed, private school-attend- 
ing, ‘well rounded’ child. Then 
they can say: ‘Aren't we good par- 
ents? Aren’t we validating our ex- 
istence?”” Then I couldn't take it 
any more, and left the park. 
MONIQUE MILLER, 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Thave a theory that the more we 
divorce our kids from the natural 
world, the more it becomes okay 
to pollute and disregard the im- 
pact of our actions on the envi- 
ronment. If our kids don’t spend 
time outdoors, how will they 
learn how to appreciate nature? 
If people can’t appreciate the nat- 
ural world, how on earth will we 
ever muster the resolve to save it? 
Video games encourage kids to 
spend time in unreality; no mat- 
ter how realistic games are, they 
aren't the real world. They aren't 
populated with real people, real 
interactions or real consequenc- 
es. Iwould rather die than live 
in aworld where virtual reali- 
tyis preferable to physical real- 
ity. Touching the petals of a real 
wildflower or the skin of my real 
lover is not something that can 
ever be faked. 

ELISABETH 


Dear Adbusters, 

I've had an aversion to buying 
your magazine for a long time, 
though Tve flipped through it as 
a guilty pleasure. It's not that it 
isn’t filled with quality writing, 
innovative art and design or that 
it isn’t relevant to our times. It 
is. My problem was always that 
beneath the critical, left wing 
progressive veneer it seemed to 
exemplify the kind ofüber cool 
pop nihilism that is consum- 
ing the heart, soul and imagina- 
tion of our generation. In short, 
your magazine was kind of de- 
pressing and, despite the activ- 
ist bent, I felt the hopelessness 
it provokes leads us to accept 


. things as they are. 


‘The Pop Nihilism issue 
[Adbusters, #84] was the first I've 
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We are a global network of writers, artists, activists, educators and 
entrepreneurs working to change the way information Hows, the way 


corporations wield power and the way meaning is produced in our society. 
There are now 82,964 of us and we're quickly growing into quite the 
political force to be reckoned with... visit adbusters.org and join us. 
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The planetary endgame may well turn out to be a fight to the fin- 


ish between two different worldviews, two forms of social organiza- 
tion, two kinds of faith. The West will pin its hope, as it always has, 
on well-ordered rationality, on top-down pyramidal structures of con- 
trol and on superior technological prowess... we will have surgical 
mini-nukes, fighting robots and remote-controlled killing drones. The 
Islamic world and the one billion slum dwellers of the world will fight 
back with a sense of visceral righteousness that spreads rhizome-like 
through cafés, universities and mosques - swallowing hundreds of 
thousands willing to die for their cause. -KL 
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Foryears now a debate has raged within the US 
government concerning the use of military drones: 
unmanned, remote-controlled aerial vehicles with long- 
range missile capabilities. 

Opposing arguments vary, from those based on 
moral grounds to pragmatic criticisms, with experts 
saying that "surgical killings" are good for taking out 
key personalities but have little effect on the long-term 
viability of terrorist organizations. 

From a diplomatic perspective the drones are highly. 
detrimental to Pakistani/US relations. As tribesmen 
value bravery above all else and see the drones as a 
symbol of American cowardice. 

Butat this point, protesting the drones on the 
basis of their relevance and immorality has become 
moot: In early August a drone got a confirmed kill on 
one Baitullah Mehsud, leader of the Pakistani Taliban. 
Mehsud had a $5 million bounty on his head before 
being sniped by joystick with a Hellfire missile. 

In the West we are gradually becoming pro-drone 
and anti-flesh. Just like our nonalcoholic beer and 
"| can't believe its not butter," we want our war sans 
casualties - conflicts fought through computers so as 
to not get a drop of blood on our soft, Palmolive hands. 
The rationale is somewhat altruistic, albeit selfish: 
fewer troops will die, fewer mothers will cry, and the 
horrors of war will become a thing of the past. 

The US military predicts that in less than 40 years 
they'll have autonomous drone units that can make all 





their own decisions, completely eliminating the need 
for human guidance and observance. 

Throughout the first decade of the 21st century, 
citizens and politicians were constantly embroiled in a 
battle over what was moral, what was acceptable and 
what was necessary. Guantanamo Bay, rendition flights 
and torture all served as benchmarks for Westerners to 
gauge their moral pulse against. Each new assault on 
what we considered to be our humanity deserved to be 
challenged and inspired fierce debate. 

But when we remove the humans from the equation 
- when war becomes literally inhuman - what's left 
to debate? War crimes will become guiltless: a mere 
twisting of knobs. Slowly, with each OS update, 
innocent casualties will be curbed to an acceptable 
level. The Marine will be replaced by the computer 
programmer - a meek nerd so far from the action as to 
be absolved completely of its consequences. 

With robots off fighting our wars for us, we'll have 
nothing left to do but quietly sip our lattes and listen to 
our iPods. While somewhere, far off in the distance, a 
drone may or may not be dropping 50kg units of hellfire 
‘on some yet-to-be-named combatants. It's not even 
post moral... it’s a Zen algorithm that melts steel. 

This is a strange indicator of our retreat into the 
virtual when you consider that our so-called enemies 
are willing to sacrifice everything, their own bodies 
and very existence for a chance to kill one or two of our 
soldiers. We see their tactics as irrational, and they see 
us perhaps as we already are: machines. 





Douglas Haddow 





In Roman mythology, the god Janus is depict- 

ed with two faces - one facing forward, the other 
looking back. Equipped to gaze both into the fu- 
ture and the past, Janus was the patron saint of 
transitions: a symbol of the tension between two 
opposing states and an allegory for the distance 
that separates two points in time. 

Bassam Abu Sharif, spokesman for the 
Palestinian Liberation Organization (PLO) and 
former advisor to Yasser Arafat, has long been a 
man of two faces. To many he is a symbol of hope, 
someone who has devoted decades to fighting for 
the establishment of an independent Palestinian 
state. To others he is the “face of terror,” the name 
given to him by Time magazine for orchestrating 
the Dawson’s Field hijackings of 1970. 

“I am not ashamed of the West calling me a ter- 
rorist,” says Abu Sharif in an interview following 





the publication of his most recent book. “I have 
read much history of the world and colonizers have 
never once failed to call the resistance terrorists. 
George Washington was a terrorist to the British, 
the French called the Algerians terrorists, Even 
Mahatma Gandhi and Nelson Mandela were terror- 
ists to some.” 

“If that is terrorism,” he continues defiantly, 
“then I am proud to be listed with those people.” 

As Abu Sharif speaks, itis impossible not to no- 
tice his injuries. In July 1972, he received a package 
in the mail from an unknown sender. The book in- 
side (the memoirs of Che Guevara) had been rigged 
by the Israeli Mossad to detonate upon opening. 
The bomb blast tore apart Abu Sharif's face, rip- 
ping one eye from its socket and leaving him deaf 
in one ear. One side of his face is now eerily stat- 
ic, frozen by the violence of the past. The other is 


ls | 


spirited and alive, animated by the conviction that 
resolution lies somewhere in the near future, 

Perhaps more than any conflict in modern memo- 
ry, the Israeli/Palestinian debate is rife with dichoto- 
my. Polarities like victim and aggressor, terrorist and 
terrorized often localize within one individual. And 
there is no better example to illustrate this point than 
the story of Bassam Abu Sharif. He is, by his own ad- 
mission, a hijacker—a man who has resorted to vio- 
lent means in an effort to achieve political ends. 

In September 1972 Abu Sharif was working with the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), a 
Palestinian nationalist movement known for its hard- 
line policies. The group hijacked three planes bound 
for New York (an attempt to commandeer a fourth 
plane was foiled and the would-be hijacker killed). 
Two of the aircraft were landed in Dawson’s Field, a re- 
mote airstrip in Jordan’s Zarqa’ Desert while the third 
was diverted to Cairo. None of the passengers on the 
hijacked planes were harmed and hundreds, includ- 
ing all the women and children, were quickly released. 
Those holding Israeli passports or who had served in 
the Israeli military were held as hostages and used to 
negotiate the release of Palestinian POWs. Abu Sharif, 
on the ground in Dawson's Field, was the operation's 
mastermind and spokesman. 

Asked in a recent BBC interview how he could pos- 
sibly justify the hijackings and their victims, Abu 
Sharif offers a logic that is difficult to assail: “Yes 
they were victims,” he says. “But victims who didn’t 
care about others being victimized by their own army 
or money.” 

“We,” he continues, referring to the Palestinians, 
“are victims too. And when it comes to the issue of 
victimization, I always ask the question ‘who dispos- 
sesses whom?’ Ifa person came to your apartment 
and tried to take it from you, would you not defend 
yourself?” 

Atthe time of the hijackings, Israeli Prime 
Minister Golda Meir had been quoted as saying that 
there was no such thing as the Palestinian people. 

“It was not as though there was a Palestinian рео- 
ple in Palestine considering itself as a Palestinian 
people and we came and threw them out and took 
their country away from them,” she claimed. “They 
did not exist.” 





Dawson’s Field was the PFLP’s way of reminding 
the world that there was indeed such a thing as the 
Palestinian people — and that they were a people uni- 
fied by a national consciousness who demanded the 
rights afforded a sovereign state. 

What he describes as a “political catharsis” led 
Abu Sharif to part ways with the PFLP and its hard- 
line agenda in 1987 and throw his unwavering sup- 
port behind Arafat, then head of the PLO and the one 
man Abu Sharif believed capable of navigating the 
turbulent diplomatic waters en route to establish- 
ing a sovereign Palestinian state. Assuming the role 
of adviser, Abu Sharif devoted himself to helping 
Arafat gain official international recognition for the 
PLO so the body could begin negotiating a two-state 
solution with Israel. The “face of terror” became the 
voice of diplomacy, even initiating the historic Oslo 
Accords of 1993. 

Though it was intended to serve as the framework 
for the future relations between Israel and an even- 
tual Palestinian state, the Oslo Accords ultimately 
failed. In the wake of the unsuccessful negotiations 
that followed, Arafat and the PLO began to lose popu- 
lar support as more extremist factions such as Hamas 
gained strength and political legitimacy. The “peace 
process” of the last two decades has been a violent 
vacillation between tenuous ceasefires and broken 
promises. And despite renewed hope for revived dip- 
lomatic relations with the election of Obama, the two 
sides seem no closer to resolution today than when 
Abu Sharif began negotiating over 20 years ago. 

Concluding his interview on the BBC, Abu Sharifis 
asked if the injuries he sustained at the hands of the 
Mossad imbues him with a particular sympathy for 
Israeli victims of Palestinian attacks. Abu Sharif stops 
short of saying yes. Instead, he tells the story of visit- 
ing land that belonged to his grandfather, only to be 
stopped by a teenage Israeli settler with an M-16. 


And there, in one face, we see the terrorist and the 
terrorized, the problem and the solution. 


Sarah Nardi 
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THE ISRAELI BRAND 


Just Do It. Where's the Beef? Yes We Can. 


The public relations (PR) industry has made exception- 
al use of the communications revolution. But for all the 
globalizing effects of multinational campaigns, many 
brands seem inextricably tied to their home country. 
Injecting products into foreign markets has, to a cer- 
tain extent, acted as a driving force in the way nation- 
states are perceived internationally. Coke, Marlboro 
and Starbucks are inseparable from their provenance, 
and Brand America is intimately tied to its products. 
But consumerism alone doesn’t tell the story of how 
America is perceived in the world; military adventurism 
and moral exceptionalism undermine the feel-good as- 
pects of consuming Americana. A nation’s brand is in- 
extricably tied to its actions in the world. 

Nations, like products, are perpetually re-brand- 
ed for the international market. Israel's Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs (MFA), for example, spends millions 
on targeted PR campaigns in a number of Western cit- 
ies designed to shift associations away from war and 
occupation. 

In March 2009 New York-based GfK Custom 
Research and British “place branding” consultant 
Simon Anholt released the global Nation Brands Index 
(NBI). It rates countries based on international percep- 
tion of various categories, including tourism, invest- 
ment, and immigration and governance. Germany 
ranked rst overall, the UK 3rd, Canada 4th, the US 7th 
and China 28th. Iran placed 5oth and Israel failed to 
make the top о. While it's tempting to dismiss nation 
branding as an example of the PR industry’s cynical 
commodification of the world, its assumptions can 
shed some light on Israel’s self-inflicted inability to re- 
brand. 

Nation branding reveals the inherent contrivance of 
the concept of "nation" – а European invention born 
ofa disastrous period of rsth-century religious war- 
fare, leading to a centralization of violent power in the 
hands of a sovereign. Nationalism is a product of 18th- 
and ıgth-century Romanticism, and every bita human 
artifice. It helped radically reconfigure Western polit- 
ical identity toward our seemingly immutable system 
of nation-states. Israel came late to the game and has, 
from its beginnings, undertaken a conscious and very 
public project of constructing a national identity of 
godly strength. The pre-state Zionists dreamed of con- 
structing the masculine “new Hebrew” of Palestine in 


contrast to the anemic “Galut Jew” of the diaspora — 
all at the price of creating the Palestinian refugee dias- 
pora. Israel’s brand has suffered since. 

Nation branding is also premised on the fact that 
no single actor can simply dictate political perception. 
People have to agree on, or be convinced of, political 
facts in order for them to become reality. Conscription 
and astronomical military spending project Israel’s 
tough guy identity to the world, leading to a dominant 
perception of violence and aggression. Go figure. 

As Anholt admits, “Places can’t construct or manip- 
ulate their images with advertising or PR, slogans or 
logos ... Places can only change their image by chang- 
ing the way they behave.” Nation branding is doomed 
to failure unless action substantiates pomp. 


In August 2008 the Israeli consulate in Toronto. 
launched a one-year test market for a re-branding cam- 
paign. Roundly derided by human rights and peace 
groups, the campaign idealized Israel as a hub of 
high-tech research and development, cultural histo- 
ту and glitzy beach life. When asked directly about the. 
goals of the campaign, Consul General Amir Gissin 
stated, “Israel’s branding process is firstand foremost 
an internal process aimed at answering the question: 
Who are we as Israelis when we are at our best? The 
[Toronto] pilot was therefore not a PR campaign but 
rather an attempt to test the public opinion response 
to Israeli answers to this question.” While Mr. Gissin 
dodged questions about the impetus for the cam- 
paign, his public remarks are infinitely more candid. 
In September 2008 he told a group of supporters: “It’s 
not that our audience is ignorant. They feel they know 
too much ... The Western media narrative is the poor 
Palestinians, Israeli tanks and Israeli guns. We've been 
portrayed that way for years.” He continued, “I offer 
you a framework for winning the public relations war.” 
When Israel, with its influence on the North 
American media, complains of an overemphasis on its 
negative aspects, it proves the difficulty of reconstitut- 
ing a national brand without real action. While por- 
traying Israel as a single-issue country would betray a 
lack of knowledge, the fact is that in 2008 Israel spent 
$2,300 per person on its military — the highest in the 
world. When asked about this, Mr. Gissin rebutted, 
“[The] question reflects a school of thought that as- 
sumes that Israel is not allowed to be viewed outside. 
the framework of the conflict. It is absurd. The con- 
flictis a major part of Israel's brand, and we are not 








hiding it. We believe, however, that Israel is more than 
the confliet, and we will continue to share information 
about that.” Perhaps. 

Other than destroying southern Lebanon in the 
1980s, clashing with Hezbollah and bombing Syria, 
Israel hasn’t fought anything close to a state army since 
1973. So the world’s highest per capita military budget 
is arrayed toward the world’s longest-running occupa- 
tion of an often indigent and defenseless population. 
‘The December 2008/January 2009 assault on the civil- 
ian infrastructure of Gaza was perhaps the clearest pos- 
sible message Israel could have sent to the world. 

It was easy enough to sell the assault to a soci- 
ety instilled with the belief that intergenerational war 
and occupation are normal. A Tel Aviv University poll 
showed almost 90% support for the slaughter, so Mr. 
Gissin’s worries about Israeli self-esteem seem mis- 
placed, External perception, of course, has fared much 
worse. Spurred by international outrage, the United 
Nations has launched an investigation into war crimes 
and illegal use of weapons: the independent press and 
human rights groups (both Israeli and international) 
have brought serious allegations against Israel; soldiers 
who took part in the war are speaking out; and even the 
American State Department is beginning to understand 
the occupation as a detriment to Israel's, and conse- 
quently its own, national brand. Bikini models and 
one of the world’s most accomplished high-tech sec- 
tors can’t grab the spotlight long enough to distract the 
world's attention from the brutality of the occupation, 

This hasn't stopped the MFA from trying. In terms 
of Anholt’s branding criteria, human rights abuses 
cannot be taken completely out of the realm of in- 
ternational perception, but they might be supersed- 
ed by generically sexier issues. Israel’s latest stunt to 
woo the Canadian audience — а Jewish hockey tour- 
nament in northern Israel — was dutifully covered 
in the mainstream press. That same week Amnesty 
International released Operation Cast Lead: 22 Days of 
Death and Destruction, a detailed and gruesome report of 
the various war crimes and crimes against humanity 
perpetrated by the Israeli state against Gaza’s civilian 
population, It received virtually no mainstream media 





attention, but grassroots media, civil society and aca- 
demia have refused to let the issue go. 

‘The offensive on Gaza will continue to affect Israel’s 
brand. As the American political scientist and coauthor 
of The Israel Lobby Stephen Walt wrote after Gaza: “The 
way a country regains the world’s admiration in theaf- 
termath of misconduct is to stop doing it, admit it was 


wrong, express regret and make it clear that it won’t 
happen again. Restoring Israel's image in the West 
isn’ta matter of spin or PR or ‘re-branding’; it’s a mat- 
ter of abandoning the policies that have cost it the sym- 
pathy it once enjoyed. It’s really just about that simple.” 
The dissonance between Israel’s re-branding campaign 
and its consistently negative image shows that con- 
temporary reality matters. Mr. Gissin isn't convinced. 
When pressed оп Anholt and Wales emphasis on con- 
crete action, he referred to Israel’s negative brand not 
as a reflection of reality but as the result of propagan- 
да: “Israel is not a regular brand in the sense that there 
is an active and powerful worldwide campaign aimed 
at hurting Israel’s image. Few countries or places need 
to cope with such an environment, and taking [these] 
statements at face value in regard to Israel is missing 
the bigger picture.” Given Israel’s place behind Iran on 
the NBI, it would seem that the bigger picture of the 
world’s largest, most enduring refugee population and 
a destructive 42-year occupation is exactly what shapes 
the Israeli brand. 

Our political opinion may now be the target of the 
same sophisticated marketing techniques that pro- 
duced corn-fueled obesity and SUVs, but the difference 
is that nation-states are irreducible past their human 
components: our perception matters, Sixty-plus years 
of co-opting social and behavioral psychology to ram 
products down our collective throat have yet to over- 
whelm our political or moral compasses. We are still 
able to judge nation-states by their deeds rather than 
by their spin. 








Craig Smith is a student in Toronto, Canada. 
He is celebrating a decade of TV-free living. 
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STAY AHEAD OF 
THE MTAMEMES 
Ok DIE! 








I started running/again. yeste: дау. 
Icontinued the trend this mx 
‘Truthfully, neither run was more бона ann e, 


Just as in 1939 we had to give up on a massive scale 
the comfortable lifestyle of peacetime, so soon we may 
feel rich with only a quarter of what we consume now. 
If we do it right and with enthusiasm, it will not seem 
a depressing phase of denial but instead, as in 1940, a 


chance to redeem ourselves. For the young, life will be 
full of opportunities to serve, to create, and they will 
have a purpose for living. 


From The Vanishing Face of Gaia: A Final Warning by James Lovelock. 












The debates, discussions and controversies involving digital media and 
technology have typically been defined by two different and opposed 
positions. In Virtual Realism Michael Heim finds contemporary debate 
about the social impact ofthe computer, the internet and cyberspace to be 
organized around and motivated by two different alternatives, which he 
terms “network idealism” and “naive realism.” 

For the “network idealist,” the computer constitutes a virtual techno- 
utopia — a new world of uninhibited freedom, boundless opportunity and 
unrestricted growth. The “naive realist” opposes this overly optimistic 
assessment and warns of increased surveillance, compromised security, loss 
of a sense of reality and the erosion of human connection and face-to-face 
interaction. Where the network idealist sees utopian possibilities and virtual 
redemption, the naive realist perceives a threat to real human relations, real 
communities and reality in general. “One launches forth with unreserved 
optimism; the other lashes back with a cry to ground ourselves outside 
technology.” 

Derek Stanovsky in The Blackwell Guide to the Philosophy of Computing and 
Information charts the same oppositional structure. “Virtual reality is equally 
prone to portrayals as either the bearer of bright utopian possibilities or dark 
dystopian nightmares.” 


+ David J. Gunkel is the author of Hacking Cyberspace and Thinking Otherwise: 
Philosophy, Communication, Technology, www.gunkelweb.com/gunkel. 








